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Social services director quits after devastating report into abuse of children 
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T he director of Northum- 
berland county council's 
social services depart- 
ment last night stepped down 
following an Indepoidenl in- 
quiry report suggesting he 
concealed from the Depart- 
ment of Health stafTs con- 
cerns about an abusive 
T^gima jj) a children’s home. 

John Bennett was criticised 
in a dev a st a ting report wi*ft 
physical and sexual abuse 
during the 1970s and 1960$ at 
the Meadowdale children’s 
home, Morpeth. It found that 


20 chOdFen, some with severe 
learning disabilities whi^ 
would prevent from lay- 
ing complaints or giving evi- 
dence in court, had been sexu- 
ally or physically abused by 
Izve-in staff 

Although Northumbria 
police decided it would be 
inaniropriatB to seek prose- 
cutiODs in March 1993, the 
coun cil yesterday said it was 
lur iifng tbA flip over to fTip 
Crown Prosecution Service. 
None of the six membe r s of 
staff alleged to have been in- 
volved in abuse are stai work- 
ing wiffr chOdren ibr die 
authority. 


Mr Bennett's departure 
came over a issue. 

The inquiry found diat be 
been alerted by tour very 
senior efficers to signs o{ an 
authoritarian regme at an- 
other home, akm to the noto- 
lions ^pindown*' tactics ex- 
posed in Staffordshire homes 
in 1991. Nh Bennett chose to 
disbelieve them, suppressed 
their reports, and hironaed 
the Deipaitment of Health that 
no sudi regime existed. 

nie health minister, John 
Bowis, last night reacted 
strongly to the r^lKUt, headed 
by Bill KdgaUan. chief execu- 
tive of a Leeds housing trust 


He saM tt “sets oiU a dreadful 
story of mismanagement 
tota^ unacceptable practice. 
As a result, vulnerable chil- 
dren who had every right to 
look to the local auttiority fbr 
proper care and protection, 
have experienced abuse and 
humiliation." 

Mr Bowis called on the 
council to review standard 
care in all its othm* homes as 
a matter of urgmrey. "I expect 
the authority to deal 
promptly with the failures of 
management anl to take aH 
necessary sups to c o rrect the 
♦hfngn tlmt have gone wrong 
and ensure they can never 


happen again." He wanted 
regular reports *iintil I am 
satiafled that the ehiidr«w of 
Northumberland are safe in 
their hands". 

Aimoimcing Mr Bennett’s 
departure on grounds of ill 
health after nine years, coun- 
cil leader Ian Swithenbank 
said: "The council feel that 
this is an appropriate way to 
deal with this matter rather 
than any consideration of 
more advantageous severance 
terms." He expressed "consid- 
erable regret for any mislead- 
ing statement given to the 
Department of Health". 

hi spite of evidence that one 


child had regularly been tied 
to his bed at ni^t, in a mis- 
guided but not iU'meaning at- 
tempt by staff to prevent 
from falling or getting out, 
there had been nothing at 
Meadowdale aldu to the “pin- 
down" regime in Stafford- 
shire, wfam up to 100 chil- 
dren had been kept in soUtaxy 
confinement. The scan^l led 
to all social services depart- 
ments being asked to review 
their children's homes, to 
ensure nttiMng similar was 
happening elsewhere. 

The Eilgallon inquiry 
beard that an experienced 
review team. Mr 


Bennett's deputy, tound at 
Netherton Park “a very 
worrying general attitude 
towards children" and spoke 
of "iwactlces that might be 
said to be akin to pindown". 
Ihey called tor an urgent in- 
quiry. warning of "the worst 
elemrats of Institutional con- 
trol — baths ra admission, 
qaecial clothing, strict rou- 
tine, segF^tion and isola- 
tion. humiliation and 
inappre^MTiate bed times". Mr 
Bennett told the Department 
of Health that while there was 
some cause for concern, 
which was being dealt with, 
“this did not indicate a 


regime akin to pindown". He 
told the inquiry' he believ^ 
his staff were o\’er-reacting. 
Mr Kllgallon said yestei^y: 
“1 spoke to all of them and I 
formed the view that th^‘ 
vere not over-reacting" Ihe 
county council is to coquet a 
full review of management 
and procedures at Nefoerton 
Park. 

Referring to the sexual and 
physical abuse children at 
Meadowdale, Mr Kllgallon 
said: “I suppose people 
shouldn’t be shocked any 
more, but I was." 
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Refugees face 
‘white list’ test 


Secret plan to bar 
asylum seekers ® 




AlanTravIs 
Home ASMra Editor 



Basic Instinct actress Shanm Stone yesterday received France’s tap artistic award, the Chevalier of Arts, for 'serving 
the world’s cnUare’.She vras’aff absolute star*, said the culture minister moTOQRAPMuoNB.c«orwEAu 

House of horror brings out the ghouls 


RITAIN is to 
slam the door on 
a^lum seekers 
.from Algeria, 
Nigeria, Sri 
Lanka and other 
countries on a new official 
‘Vhite list" of nations to be 
tegaided as "safe" by the 
Home. Secretary and deemed 
not to put rrfugeee at risk. 

Ihe move is con t i n ued tor 
the first timft in a detailed 
Conservative Ceutral Office 
briefing document drawn up 
for Tory MPs, and passed to 
toe Guardian, which outiines 
the immigration padmee ex- 
pected next week. 

It attmnpts to answer accu- 
sations tiiat the measures will 
be seen as racist and breach- 
ing tile United Itations Con- 
vention cm Retogees. 

Ihe measures, to be con- 
tained in tile new Asylum and 
Immigration Bill in the 
Queen’s Speech od November 
15, come on top of- tiie wito- 
drawal of £200 million social 
security benefits from 50,000 
asylum seekers and the 
planned abolition of asylum 
appeal oral bearings. 

The fourth part of Mr How- 
ard’s package to fine com- 
panies which employ illegal 
immigrazils — is still stalled 
in Cabinet Yesterday the Di- 
stitizte of Directors and tiie 
Confednwtion of British In- 


dustry warned that it could 
Tw*fi to torthar disoimination 
against ethnic nuiiprltiee in 
the workplace. 

The Conservative Central 
Office briefing says the totro- 
duction of the "iriute list" is 
amongst measures to speed 
up the process iff maMne a 
total design on an asylum 
claim, iriticb can take iq> to 18 
montiis. “AmofDgst them will 
be the designation of selected 
countries — there would be a 
presumption that arallea- 
tions fiem nationals of toese 
countries would be un- 
founded.” It says these 
countries "would be unlikely 
to produce genuine 
applicuts’’. 

h) addition appeals against 
removal to a safe third 
county will in future only be 
exerci«d>le after tiie a^li- 
cant has been deported. 

A recent consultants’ report 
by KPMG Peat Marwick for 
the Home O^ce recom- 
mended tibe publication of a 
"white list", but added: **We 
edmowledge tiiat such 
dons are not easy politically.” 

It is believed that Algeria, 
Nigeria and Sri Lanka win 
feature on ttte first "white 
list". The latter two are Com- 
moQwealto countries. 

So fkr this year more than 
6,100 people hove applied tor 
a^lum in Britain fiom these 
three countries which are, ac- 
cording to Amnes^, exp^- 
encing' either cml war or 
widespread human rights 



abuses. Last night the Refu- 
gee Council said it was ex- 
tisanely alarmed by news 
tiie^iVosaL 

"The whole ba^ of asylum 
applications is tiiat they are 
trotted on tiieir individual 
merits," said NiriE Hardwick, 
its chief executive. "This pro- 
posal will result in sweeping 
generalisations and tiie risk 
that asylum seekers will be 
eent back to persecution and 


death or face starvation on 
the streets of Britain." 

Tlte legislation follows an 
admission from Andrew 
Lausley, the Conservative 
Central Office research direc- 
tor, that immigration as an 
issue for the Tories had 
played wedl in the 1992 gen- 
eral election. 

Last ni^t repwta that Mr 
Howard had secured “agree- 
meut in principle” to the in- 
troduction of new sanctions 
on empli^ers who are found 
to have illegal Immigrants on 
titteir payroll only served to 
underline his difficulties. 

last month tiie Guardian 
disclosed that Gillian Shep- 
hard. the Employment Secre- 
tary. was vigorously fighting 
detailed prc^iosals put for- 
ward by Mr Hovmrd on ^ 
grounds tiiat tb^ put too 
great a burden on mmpanipg 
and were potentially racist 

Mr Howard has now prom- 
ised to come back to Cabinet 
wito a new sdieme which is 
said to be backed by a "light 
regnlatory touch". 


Advice for MPa, pan* 4; 
L aa darcomiwant, page 10; 
Tb* al*g* of Brilaii^ pag* 1 1 


Morale plunges at Bank of 
England as staff fear for jobs 




Simon Hoggart 

sees Michael 
Heseltine finally 
make it to the top 

M JflCHAEL Heseltine 
l\ /I against John Prescott! 
I V I Ito wonder that for 
once the House was packed at 
Prime Minister's Question 
Time. It was like Out Japa- 
nese horror film. Godzilla 
versus King Kong: fa sci n ating 
to watdi, tiiou^ you don't 
care who wto. 

John Major was still 
abroad, l^y Blair does 
not demean hTrn^if by joust- 
ing against the mere deputy 
prime mini^r. 

He rose majestically to the 
first question. "I have been 
asked to reply.” he boomed. 

The Labour benches roared 
with del^t We sensed that 
this was the historic moment. 
Perha^ when tb^ make tiie 
biopic of his life (played, I 
feel, Donald Wolfit 1 know 


he’s dead, but so, we are told, 
is Hezza’s career) that win be 
final line.' capturing all 
toe bitter-sweet r«iret of am- 
bitkm almost but not quite 
realised. 

As he lea33s acroBS the Des- 
patch Box. the cheers and the 
jeers rowing around him, tiie 
sound win wiywly fede and tiie 
credits roll (Principal (jaffer 
John Major. Best Boy; 
Michael Portillo. Baaed on an 
original idea by Margaret 
Thatcher). 

The question was one 
of those ticklish poseie toe 
more egreglously greasy 
Tories come up wito Wasn^ 
it about time, asked Mr 
Charles Goodson-Wickes 
(played- by Jeremy Irons, but 
without the vivacity), that the 
Opposition eaq^dained how a 
Trtinimmn wage WOUld get 

jobs for Brish people? 

Heseltine glowered across 
at Prescott The Japanese 
would have arrai^ for un- 
conviaclng cartoon flames to 
flare firom his “Vmi 

the deputy leader ... say what 
is the figure which would 


give meaning to tiie policy?" 
King Kong rose and coogratu- 
lated die rival monster. The 
Japanese have always 
stressed tiie need for formal 
courtesies before bashing the 
bell out of each other. 

"May I congratulate you on 
your first Prime bfinister's 
^leeticm Time?" be inquired. 
’Tt’s been a long time, but 
you’ve finally made it" 

Not the wittiest remark, but 
it had the . new Toty chief 
Alastair (Soodlid, gig- 
gling. This should be 
Labour’s strat^. Like sex, 
ifs hard to bully wen if 
you*re laughing too muito 
Mr Pre e cott asked a ques- 
tion about waste. Mr Basel- 
tineigDoredlt- 
tost^ he reciprocated Mr 
Prescotds good wishn. How- 
ever. he added: The Prime 
Minister trusted me to cc«ne 
here alone, whereas you have 
a minder to he^ smu. " 

This was a reference to 
Pette- Mandftlson MP, who 
has been appointed deputy to 
Mr Prescott Mr Mandelson is 
toe shadowy powte: behind 


the throzm, lurking in toe 
recesses of the Labour Party, 
munnuring discreetly in the 
ears of the mighty, emerging 
fr o m the darkness only to ap- 
pear in foU-pa^ spreads is 
toe cofour suT^lemeuts. 

"It is curious that the 
minder has not even had the 
coura^ to turn up and heh> 
with the minding iKocess," 
Hezza continued. "He must be 
scouring in the basement 
somewhere, relaying what is 
goli% on to the leader cf the 
Labour Party, who will never 
be able to ^ a first-hand ac- 
count from Mr Prescott, be- 
cause they <to not talk." 

Margaret Bodge asked 
abrat an £80,000 desk diary 
computer system GodxUla 
had, aD^d^. installed at our 
«pense. He misheard — de- 
liberately? — and said he had 
qient XU) money on a desk. 

Opposite, the Labour yob- 
hoes, Dennis Skinner and 
Terry Lewis, made the wob- 
bty hand gesture, by which 
they mean "Watch your 
heart" And so he should But 
what a way to ^ it would be! 


LwriyEIBott 

and RichanI Thomas 


jORAU: ammg tiie 4.800 
Istaff at the Bank of Eng- 
land has plunged as attempts 
to ffiodernfee -the SOO-year^ 
institution have fuelled job 
insecurity and concern over 
promotion prospects, a confi- 
dential internal survey has 
revealed. 

Eddie George, toe ^veinor, 
has pledged that improviDg 
toe Bank's management will 
be his top priority over the 
coming months, sdter admit- 
ting that tbe changes cf 18 
mmtiis ago had caused wide- 
spread disquiet. 

to a letter to all employees, 
obt^ed by tiie Guardian, Mr 
George said tiie survey had 
shown toe need to improve 
communication, co-ordina- 
tion, training and career de- 
velopment and management 
decision-making. 

Howard Davies, tbe new 
deputy-governor, has been 
put in cbaige of dealing wito 
the backlash to the ebanges 


initiated by his predecessor, 
Rupert Pennant-Rea, which 
resulted in a Thinnhig-out of 
middle-management, the 
amalgamation of depart- 
ments. and tiie “buying-in" of 
skills from the private sector. 

Four task forces have been 
created to look at the problem 
areas highii ghiBd by toe sur- 
vey, and toe Bank has em- 
barked on a riX'Week cmsul- 
tatlon proceto wito stafll The 
task forces will report back to 
tiie executive committee, ree- 
ponsible for the day-today 
running of the Batik, to tima 
for a meeting in early 
December. 

Mr George, in a letter dated 
October 18, said the survey by 
outside consultants imerna- 
tional Survey Research 
showsd "that most members 
of staff are proud to wotk for 
the Bank but that morale is 
currently low. The change 
l^oceas begun 18 months ago 
has been unsettling, and 
pec^ see considerable scope 
ConfiiMMd on pag^^ieolT, 
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Bosnian ‘butcher’ 
faces accusers 



Ed Vuliiamy 


D DSKO TADIC stood 
yesterday where no 
man has ben since 
1945: thcing his accusets In an 
intematlODal court charged 
with playing a pivotal role in 
the ettmic violnce whida tore 
across Bosnia in 1990. 

The man whom Bosnian 
Muslims call “The Butcher of 
FUjedo” is the only Bosnian 
Serb held in custody by the 
United Natitms War Crimes 
Tribunal in The Hague. Previ- 
ous indictments accused him 
of spedfici mnrdets, heatings 
and rapes, relating especial^ 
to the c o ncentration camp at 
Omarska, exposed by tile 
GuanUaninl992,andthevil- 
lage of Kozarac, from which 
15,000 Muslims and Croats dis- 
aigieared that year. He had 
pleaded not guilty. 

But now there were three 
new counts, which deleted 
the man arrested in Munid) 
last year to be a monster of 
substance: a figure able to 
cruise around tte network of 
conceotration camps at will. 
Inflicting bestial cruelty on 
prisoners, and a driving force 
behind the violent deportation 
of Muslims and Croate f rom 
the Prijedo area in 1992. 

Wearing a navy suit and 
vdiite T-shirt, Mr Tadic was 
ushered into tile glass- 
screened dock hy two police 
oSicers. Be tried to be noncha- 
lant but was pallid and cleai^ 
sleepless, his dark eyesflk^- 
ing to and fit). Flanl^ by &e 
officers, he b^pan talking to 
his attorney by tel^hone. 
There was a shud^ofreo- 
ition: we hadmetbtfore. 

( same man, in a burlier, 
coetder version, had been at a 
loDgand tortuoushridmgto 
whteh we journalists hadbwn 
subjected for fotir hours prior 
to enterii^ Omarska on that 
unforgettable day in August 
1992. Hehaddre»edcasually 
Ihen in Prijedo police station, 
and had left the negotiations 
and Qielies tohis uniformed 
colleagues. 

And now he was asked by 
the American judge, Gabrielle 
Kirk MacDonald: “Do you 
understand what cbai^ is 
heix^ made in the amended 
indictment?” 

‘T have read the indict- 


ment”, Mr Tadic replied in a 
sunuisin^ squeaky voice, 
“a^Ido not oodeistaiid it” 

The three new counts are 
headed “Persecution and De- 
portation". They expand the 
accusatlw to say that Mr Ta- 
dic waspersonally instrumen- 
tal in the “attack, destruction 
and plunder of Bosnian Mus- 
lim and Croat residmitial 
areas, theseizure and impris- 
onment thousands of Mus- 
lims and Croats under brutal 
conditions in camps located in 
Qmatska, Keraterm and 
Tm(V)ol}e, and the deportation 
and/orexpulslonofibemajor- 
l^ofMnslimandCroatresi- 
dents of Prijedo ... by Ibrce or 
threat of force”. 

The indictment says he 
“subjected Muslims and 
Croats inside and outside the 
camps to a campaign of terror 
which included killings, 
rapes, assaults and other 
pb^ical and psychological 
abuse”. At Omarska, these in- 
clude heating prisoneis to 
death and forcing others to 
ebnunit oral sex with each 
other dufmgbeatiagsessums. 
Mr Tadic is alleged to have 
jumpedupanddownonwis- 
oners' backs and, as their unr 
conscious bodies were taken 
away. letoEfafire extin- 
guisher in one of their 
mouths. 

In Kozarac, be is accused of 
talting p^ in a notorious 
scene, also revealed by the 
Guardian, in whidi he and a 
co-defteidant who is still at 
large, GordanBorovnica, 
pitted out Muslims and 
Croats they knew flrom a 

ftfiliinm TnarrhiTig tftgrarAc ftie 

camps and shot th^ de^ 

As One court official put it 
yesterd^ "Be was more tiian 
a camp guard. He was ina 
position to enter the camps, a 
kind of leader in a position of 
authority over the camp 
commanders." 

Mr Tadic suddenly inters 
rupted the formalities. ‘1 want 
toentertnypteetyoiurboii- 
our,”he jumped foe gm “I 
have Dotpar^patedin any 
of foe allied crimes." 

“1 will accept aplea of not 
guilty.” said ^ judge. Prom 
then foe defence went on the 
t^ansive, securing an ad- 
journment to next May be- 
cause, said Mr Tadic’s lawyer. 
Mikhail W laHimim v, hi» had 
run out funds and had been 
forced to abandon his work 
seekiz^ alibis in Prijedor after 
foeNatobomhic^ 

“I have not been able to 
return to the area." he said. 'Tt 
is a war zone." 


IstantiMa target BrfHsh 
convoys, pago 7 ; Thrown to 
ttio wolvoo, pago S 


Review 


Ingenious Alice 
lacking wonder 


Judith Mackreil 


ABce in W ondorfand 

Engt^ National Baflet 
Mayflower Theatre, 
SttJttiampton 

P UNS, puzzles, tongue- 
twisters, conundrums 
— Alice In Wonderland 
is one of the wordiest books in 
the library. Yet choreogra- 
phers keep returning to its 
story, attempting to distil its 
Victorian vex1)Ositles into 
wordless imagery. Glen Tet- 
lev, typically, beefed up his 
version with sex and p^’riiol- 
ogy. Derek D^ne. however, 
with his eye fixed more prag- 
matically on theibinily mar- 
ket has chosen to coqdense 
his new production for 
English National Ballet into a 
cast of amiable eccentrics and 
abOKttf magic tricks. 

Prime among the former 
are a pantomime dame Duch- 
ess ipiayed with marvellously 
gabby hauteur by Kevin Rich- 
mond). a cork-nosed Mad Hat- 
ter. a comic Dormouse and a 
set of playing canl Queen 
Victorias. Designer Sue Blane 
and illusion ist Paul Kleve 
have between them created a 
movingplcture show with fly- 
ing watch, self-pouring teapot, 
exquisite flower garden and 
giant magic card box. But de- 
spite all the colour and Jollity, 
the tension, and wit of 

a good stor>* have gone 
■mlsRing. 

Then? are simply too many 
ingredients. Under the wei^t 
of its special effects, dancing 
animals and divertissements 

the product ion turns static, its 
plot confusingly dull 


Of course Carroll’s book is 
episodic but it Is also scary, 
fanny and weird. AMhough 
Deane gives us some inkling of 
this whm Alice foils down the 
rabbit hole, he's anxious not to 
stray too far from the classical 
pint! Id Hifi heroine is thus 
sanitised into a grinning bal- 
let cutie, with none of foe in- 
terestingly pained precocity 
a strict Utile KigU^ girl 
trying to tmderstand a non- 
sense world. 

Her adventures look in- 
creasingly like incidents from 
other iKdlets — with waltzing 
flowers, a showpiece duetfta* 
tiger lili^ and a romantic pas 
de deux for a juieed-up Knave . 
of Hearts and an Invented 
dream version of herselC 
Certainly Deane’s chore<%- 
raphy Is capable ttfbei^ bofo 
elegant and fluent and is 
admirably danced by ttie com- 
pany. But overall it is much 
too bland to sustain a two-act 

ballet and is not helped by 
Carl Davies’sscora This Isan 
arrangement of Tebalr 

kovsl^s music (including his 
Album For The Young), and 
its intention is to create a fam- 
iliar sounding I9th century 
dassleal score, with dance 
highlights and hummable 

tunes. Though neatly stitched 
together. It laris the imagina' 
tive drive of the real thing. For 
all is Ingenuity, Deane’s 
Alice shotm tint a eoUection 
of pretty pars does not make a 
whole ballet. 


Uvapool Empire until October 
26; Manchester Palace Iheairs 
from October 30 to November 
4; Leeds Grand Theatre 
November 20. 21 . Tour drials: 
0171 931 1245. 


‘Bobbies on beat’ backed as police and 
MPs reject audit commission criticism 


DauMHencke 

Westmatster Corraspondent 


A BTITEB row broke 
out yesterday over 
the employment of 
more “bobbies on the 
beat” after the Guardian 
published a damning Audit 
Ctmimisslon draft report into 
mismanagement and waste 
by police fivees of their £4 
billton a year budget 
Chief Constables, the Police 
Fedi^tion, and Labour and 
Liberal spokesmen warned 
that they strongly disagreed 
with foe Audit Commission’s 
findinga that “doubling or tre- 
bling tile resources available 
fia* patrol would be unlikely 
to make a substantial 
impression". 

PoUoe orgstaJsatioos said 
that John Major’s pledge to 


1 ^b^Guardia 



anpby a fUrthmr 5,000 police- 
men on the beat was essential 
because of the huge popular- 
ity of street patrols wifo the 
public. 

Both the Police Federation 
and the Association Of Chief 
Police Officers said ti:^ in- 
tended to seek to modify the 
Audit OHnmlssicm's fSnoings. 

The critical draft report at- 
tacked foe management of 
police patrols, pointing out 
that poUcenien on the heat 
were at foe bottom rung of the 
ladder, often tiie most inejpe- 
rienced, worst-trained and 


badly briefed. The leaking of 
the report comes on foe eve of 
the first performance Indica- 
tors for pdlice worli^ whbfo 
will be published by BM 
Inspectorate of Cmistahul^ 
today. 

Next Friday the National 
Audit Office, Parliament’s fi- 
nancial watchdog, will pub- 
Urii a 100-page report on the 
efibettveness the Metropdli' 
tan Police’s han^ng of 999 
calfo — ffoidh Ihe Aui^ Com- 
mission criticised in its police 
patrol reports. 

FVed Broughtem, Police Fed- 


eratum national chairman, 
stronriy d^snded patrollmg 
officers. “A visible unifonned 
presence on the streets pro- 
vides an efibetive d eterr e n t 
against crime, a strong link 
with the oommunifyf aud a 
high level of reassurance,” he 
said. *Tt Is wrong to si^gest 
the traditional patrolling is 
in efl beti v e. hi a recent survey 
for the Police Fbderation. . . It 
was fbuzid that two out of 
evmry five officers on patrol 
had made an arrest during 
their most recent period of 
duty, and a third had used. 


stop aad search powers in 
re^)ect of persons su^iected 
oferima” 

Superintendent Brian Mac- 
kenzie, president of the Police 
Superintendents' Associa- 
tion. denied patrols were 
badly managed. "We have 
been managing patrolling of- 
ficers for better than in 
past,” he said. “It does in- 
volve targeting of particular 
areas and brirangs. and a lot 
of ft is Intelligence led. TTie 
impression given, of officers 
simply aimiflgaiy wanderizig 
about doing nothing, is 
wrong. 

“What’s undeniable is that 
foe public, particularly foe 
vulnmuble such as the old. 
get tremendous reassurance 
fixm the patrolling officer. 
And if s difficidt of course, to 
measure the crime he 
prevents.” 


Catalogue of 
abuse against 
disabled 
children 


Lawni nca D oiie gu 

R esidents at the 

Meadowdale chil- 
drens’ home run by 
Northumberland 
counfy council sufl^^ phys- 
ical sexual abuse at the 
hands of staff members for 
more than a decade, accord- 
ing to an tndAppTiriftnt inquiry 
ordered by the counciL 
The inquiry, larmcfoed in 
January 1994 after all^ticms 
were made by former resi- 
dents, staff and patents, cata- 
logues a series of abuses 
against resldioits, many of 
whom were physically and 
mentally handicapped, that 
allegedly took jdace at the 
home in Morpeth since it 
opened in 1972. 

It blames a small number of 
former staff members for spe- 
cific malpractices, but says 
residents were poorly setv^ 
by the laris of planning in 
social swrvices's management 
andalaekofresoimses. - 
“There was a larit of care in 
staff appointments man- 
agement supervision was in- 
adequate. St^levels were in- 
sirfffrient and the building 
unsuitable ... All of these 
contribute to tiie poor care 
practised in foe home but do 
not in any way reduce the in- 
dividual culpability of those 
who abused vuneraUe young 
pecqde,” it concludes. 

The report says staff res- 
pcDSible for the abuses no 
longer work at Meadowdale 
or in azty other post in North- 
umberland county couneU. 
The independent inquiry, 
)y Wn chief 

executive of a bousing trust 
in Leeds, took evidence firom 
over 120 peo^, inriudh^ K 
eurrmit and forma: members 
of staff at the home, 20 former 
residents and 25 parents. 

It was widened to look at all 
childrai’s homes in Northum- 
beriand after concerns raised 
by the 1991 “plndown” contro- 
versy in Staffordshire. 

An earlier staff review had 
found no major cause for con- 
cern in eight of tiie Nortfaum- 
beriand homes. However, 1(% 
books for a ninth — Netiier^ 
ton Pork home at Stanuington 
— revealed “a very worrying 
general attitude towards chil- 
dren” and there was an indi- 
cation of {xactices tiiat might 
he “akin to pindown”. 

It was the failure of the 


county's sotnri services direc- 
tor^ jQlm Bennett; to alert the 
Department of Health to this 
finding which led last ni^t to 


Ills resignation. 

However, tbe bulk cf yestav 
day's re{N>rt is con- 

cerned with care practices at 
Meadowdale. It catalogues a 
series of alleged mali^ctice 
atihe home, i^uding: 

• Sexual abuse. Four fbrmer 
staff members are allied to 
have abused six residents in 
the 19’TOs and eaziy 1980s, 
while a male -staff member is 
said to have sexually as- 
saulted a female coIteE^oe. 

• Physical abuse. The In- 
quiry tpam heard allegatioDs 
foat staff “physically chas- 
tised" male residents and. in 
particular, that two staff 
members assaulted residents. 
A number <£ references were 
made to "knackllng" •— 
vfoere staff struck residents 
on the head with their fisL 

• Verbal abuse. Invesfosators 
were told foat staff made sex- 
ually explicit comments 
about residents in fixmt 
olherresicUnts. 

• Ne^eet of residents. There 
were a number of occasions 
between 1972 and 1964 when 
residents were n^leeted as a 
result of unacceptable staffing 
levels. The rQwrt highiigfabs 
one occasion in 1961 when a 
young lestdent fractured his 
sfcuS after being left unsuper- 
vised while on holiday. 

• “Inappn^riate restraint”. 
The report says restraints 
were used on one resident but 
that significant attempts were 
made in recent years to avoid 
such methods. 

Mr EilgaOon say hi.< team 
also found numerous exam- 
ples of poor practice by staff 
in handling residents’ medi- 
cation. and a lack cf dignity 
afforded to residents. “Con- 
cerns were raised about care 
practices which indimited a 
lack of respect for residents 
during tasks such as toileting, 
bathing and faeding — with at 
times an aimnpt prodcatian 
line approarii. In part, this 
was due to a shortage of 
staff” ft says. 

MrEQgallon reserves some 
of his s trongest critidCT for 
foe mefood (tf^appoinfo^ staff 
at Meadowdale. Staff levels 
were set in 1972. vfoen the 
home did sot cater for resi- 
dents with special needs, and 
were not revised when it be- 
came a specialist site in 1981. 



Amember of staff securinga boy toa bed is caught on a video shown to the isqoizy 



mie Meadowdale home, Idnda Mason (centre left), a former cook there who gave 
evidence to the inquiry, and a mother who has protest at Ul-treafment of her son 


“There is no doubt that 
poor staffing levels were in 
part a consequence of tight 
budgetary constraints faced 
by tbe authority but they 
were also a consequence 
the fact that the ariw needs 
of the resid^ts were never 
properly assessed," be says. 

The majority of the prob- 
lems hightighfad fo foe report 
are alleged to have teksn 
place under the management 
of a care officer described by 
former residents and staff as 
“a bully who ruled with a 
very firm hand”. He retired 


in 1984 aft er 12 years In 
charge. < 

“It Is apparent . . . that this 
effioer had no skills or expert- 
ise in dealing wifo people 
with iftamirtg disabilities. He 
set a very poor standard of 
care for residents and, in par- 
ticular, allowed diildren to be 
taken on holiday wifo totally 
inadequate supervision,” foe 
report says. 

Mr Eilgalion says that 
Northumberland council tua 
taken steps to ensure tbe 
abuses which took place at 
Meadowdale will not be 


repeated but makes a number 
of recommendations about 
fixture practice in county. 

One is that the council con- 
siders “how it can offer ade- 
quate compensation to those 
identified as having been ill- 
treated. 

He urges the social services 
department to review its cur- 
rent management and inspec- 
tion arrangements and cour 
sider whether inspection 
could be more independent 

He also advises a review c£ 
tbe procedure in cases where 
staff report abuse, and an ui> 


Jim Sharpies, president of 
Aepo and Chief Constable of 
Merseyside, said: “Many 
forces are mm’ing to intelli. 
gence driven, pro-active pat- 
rol work.” Alun Michael. 
Labour's crime spokesn^, 
yesterday backed the findit^ 
of foe Audit Gommlssioo. 
while calling fbr more officers 
on the heat. Alan Beith.foe 
Liberal Democrat Home Af- 
fairs spokesman, also urged 
more officers. "As many 
forces have done, the struc- 
ture needs to be streamlined 
so more uniformed pttiice are 
available for service in tiie * 
community, and the Govern- 
ment needs to act now ... on 
the Chief Constables' long- 
standing plea for at least 3,000 
extra uniformed officers.” 


La ada r eo mn i n t, page 10 ; 
wn Hutton, page 1 1 


Rogue regimes 

SCANDALS at children’s 
homes have broken with 
alarxning regularity over the 
last five years. In ^te at 
reports and recommendations 
advising better trainii:^ and 
vetting of staff, arites Sarah 
Boseky. 

□ Staffordshire: Pindown, a 
r^me ^ isolation and intimi- 
dation impreed on difficult 
children in residential bcunes 
in Stafbrdritire, shocked pro- 
fessionals and public alike. Up 
to 100 children suffered at tiie 
hands of staff wfao believed 
ttiis method of containment 
would give them tbe cgg)ortu- 
nity to rethink their disrup- 
tive behaviour. 

Children were put in their 
ni^ clothes and 1^ in srii- 
t^ amflnement sometimes 
fw weeks, on end. They had 
noboefy to talk to and nothing 
to do, save read a few books. 

An inquiry by Allan Levy 
QC and chUd care expert Bar- 
bara Eahan, published in 
1991, found foe treatment de- 
grading. humiliating and un- 
lawfuL- It led to government 
guidelines barrii^ the physi- 
cal restraint of riifidren. 

O Zielcescershire: The vul- 
nerable and difficult children 
in care have proved too easy a 
target for sexual and pbj^sical 
abuse. Where their own be- 
haviour is anti-soci^' their 
complaints against staff are 
often not believed. 

hi 1991, Frank head of 
a.childresi’s home in Leices- 
tershire, was given five iife 
sentences for sexually and 
physically abusing up to 200 
children In his care. He was 
later found banged in his 
prison celL 

□ North Wales: In 1992, 
police mounted an investiga- 
tion into abuse in childrmi’s 
homes in North Wales. 

It was estimated there were 

more than 200 atTegatifitia of 

abuse revolving around two 
council-run homes, Bryn Es- 
tyn. In Wrexham. Clywd. 
whirii closed in 1984, and Ty'r 
Fslin, in Bangor, Gi^medd. 

Altogethm: 46 homes were 
investigated in Clywd and 17 
In Gwynedd. 

Peter Howartb, wfao was 
deputy principal of Bryn Es- 
tyn from 1976-1984, was jailed 
for 10 years for indecency 
wifo dilldren. Two otb^ men 
were jailed for sexual assaults. 


gent review of advice to maw 
agers to ensure that respoosi 
bilify to children is para 
mount in decisions relating h 
staS'dlscipUne. 

Another recommendatlor 
is foat the department ehouk 
review staffi^ levels, basec 
on tiie needs of children. 

Among ofow recommends 
tions is that loi^-term resi 
dmtial care should be pro 
vided separatriy from short 
term or respite care and that 
appropriate long-term care h 
arranged for one particulai 
Meadowdale resident 


Return of the Ratner factor as salmonella is found at Marks & Spencer’s sandwich suppliers 


JohnUitilbl 


T HE Marks & Spencer 
I sandwich, which once 
laid low cme of the City’s 
most pt^olar captains of 
Indnsfry. was at the centre 
of anoth^ health scare yee- 
terday after traces cf sal- 
i pnngJia were found at the 
company's sole supplier. 

There were no reports of 
sirimess, in marked con- 
trast to Gerald Ratner’s 
feelings six years ago when 
his adverse comparison of 


his eponymous jewellery 
company’s gold earrings to 
a 89p Marks & Spencer 
prawn sandwich sent its 
shares into fre efall. 

Although Maiks & Spenr 
cer, the ooontry’s 
retailer of ready-made 
sandwiches, and Henry 
Telfer, tts supplier, moved 
at once to stop induction, 
news of the salmonella 
problem in the factory was 
kept under wraps for al- 
most a week before yestei> 
day’s annooncement. Al- 
most 80,000 sandwiches 


were destroyed as a precan- 
tion after the discovery 
during routine weekly 
cfoecks. 

A elean-up operation is 
under way, and Northamp- 
ton-based Henry Telfbr, 
which supplies 400,000 $an- 
wicbes every week to the 
hig h street fe ex- 

pected to reopen this week. 

Its 600 staff have been 
laid off on ftiU pay, and tbe 
company expects to be hit 
hard financially, • 

A spokesman, who said 
all sandwiches made on the 


last day of production were 
given the all-clear but de- 
stroyed nonetheless, said: 
“There bad been no public 
health concern.’’ Environ- 
mental health' workers 
were called in voluntarily, 
and said they were de- 
listed with the way the 
firm was dealing with the 
problem. All areas were 
being sterilised. 

But executives at Marks 
& Spencer, who have had a 
relationsMp with Henry 
Telfer for more than lo 
yeara, were said to be ftun- 


ing at tbe discovery. Ihe 
contract, to supply 23 types 
of sandwich, is said to be 
worth more Hiaw £i,o mil ., 
lion a year. 

Marte & Spencer orga- 
nised alternative suppliers 
fbr its 250 stores. 

Salnumell^ which leads 
to violent stomach u ps e ts, 
can be fktal, particnarly in 
the elderly. 

Mr Ratneris high-flying 
career ended after he told 
an Institute of Directors 
meeting in April i99i that 
his company was able to 


sell some of its products 
cheaply because they were 
“total crap”. 

Mr Ratner, who declined 
to comment yesterday, 
compounded his error 
when be added: **We even 
sell a pair of earrings for 
under £1, which is cheaper 
Uan a prawn sandwich 
Marks & Spencer, but 
1 have to say tbe earrings 
probably won’t last as 
tong:” 

Mr Ratner was soon to de- 
part, and the group 
renamed itself Signet 


MUSIC FOR WHEN YOU’RE RIZETAROUTTHE HOUSE 


PAUL GAMBACCINI TAKES YOU ON A JOURNEY THROUGH THE CLASSICS WITH HIS 'MORNING COLLECTION’. WEEKDAY MORNINGS AT 9.00AM. 
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Rosie Bc^cott . . . a Wrago 

pioneer who left for Esquire 

A sale would 
be ‘very, very 
bad news. 

The fear is 
there would 
be a down- 
marketing, 
with less room 
for first-time 
authors and 
less risk- 
taking.’ 


John Ezard ona 
publishing crisis 



Churches 
urge lottery 
upheaval 


Carmen CaJlil retnraed to Virago fkom Cbatto and ^Plndtis last year as 'company doctor*, bnt left again this year 


PHOTOGRAm JANE BOWN 


Virago facing sale after rows and recession 


V IRAGO, the pioneer- 
ing feminist pnhUsh- 
ing house, was in cri- 
sis last night after 
losing two senior staff amid 
reports that it was on the 
blink of a forced sale. 

This would wiowTi that the 
firm ~ praised for ''mould- 
ing the political conscious- 
ness oi a generation*’ — 
wonld lose Its cherished 
independence. 

Pablishing sources said 
the book trade recession, 
idns qnarrels over Its deci- 
sion to begin publishing 
male authors, had pot 
'^nrago under such pressure 
that a sale was about to be 
announced. 

likely' buyers were said 
to be Random House, 
Little, Brown and 
Bloomsbury. 

virago declined to com- 
ment. However, according 


to a boardroom source, the 
company had begun mak- 
ing money after a 

period of losses and no deci- 
sions AhoDt a sale had been 

talr««in. 

Virago has lost two exec- 
utive directors recently, 
Harriet Sincer — one of the 
house’s three co-founders 
— and Lennie Goodings. Ms 
^cer, who was managing 
director, left last month. 
Ms Goodings, publishing 
director, is underatood to 
have resigned last week. 

Lynne Segal, author of 
four Vxrago fitTes.- said- a 
sale would be ..“very, very 
bad news** for a pnbUsher 
which had built cyi “a ilch 
women’s culture with a 
political protUe”. 

She ddded: “The obvious 
ftear is that there wonld be 
a general down-marketing, 
with less room for first- 


VIRAGO 

KEEPSAKE 

Tg.cifUiSftATe 

TWENTY YEARS 

OF>aiU«HING 







Three titles from Vnago, the firm that “'moulded the political consdocsDessof agBieralion’* 


time authors and le» risk- 
taking.’’ 

Virago celebrated its 20th 
birthday in 1993 with par- 
ties across Britain. But the 
1994 publishing recession 
led large booksellers to 


halve their orders from Its 
lucrative backlist . of 700 
titles. 

The company axed kmg- 
servlng editors and other 
staff. ZMved Into cheaper 
offices, cot its new titles 


from 90 to 70. pruned its 
backlist and struggled to 
reorganise. Its market in 
women’s classics was 
threatened when other pub- 
lishers began issuing cut- 
pricevendons. 


Virago, lannched with 
£1,500 capital, reached a £3 
mfiJloD turnover in 1993. 
Bnt its pioneers had 
already begun to leave. 

Carmen Callll became 
managing director of 
Chatto and Windns. Rosie 
Boycott went to edit 
Esquire. 

Ursula Owen joined In- 
dex on Censoiship in 1990. 
though she remains on the 
Viiugo board. 

Ms Callil returned briefly 
as “company doctor” to 
1994 but left .this year^-Ttm 
Waterstone. from the WH 
Smith chain, xeas made a 
non-«xeciitive director to 
add commercial weight. 
Bat problems and rows 
continued. 

Another Virago anthor- 
and champion. Nina Baw- 
deu, remauked: "Lite Isn’t 
foir.” 


James lleOde, Community 
Affaire EcBtor 


T he mainstream 

Christian churches ot 
Britain and Northern 
Ireland yesterday 
joined forces for the first time 
to dema^ major changes to 
the NatiiHial Lottery, which 
they accused of sparidng a 
gambling craze that was 
undermining the country’s 
community spirit 
They said the Government 
should stop licensing scratch- 
card games, raise the mini- 
mum age for playing from 16 
to 18, and limit jackpot prizes 
to a maximum of£l million. 

A blistering statement 
issued by social responsi- 
bility representatives oF the 
Council of Churches for Brit- 
ain and Irdand said the lot- 
tery threatened recklessly to 
dlanantle government regula- 
tion of gambUng- 
The attack added to mount- 
ing concern about the effects 
of the lottery on family spend- 
ing habits and on long-term 
state aid and private dona- 
tiims for aits. (Parities, and 
social and education services. 
There have also been Opposi- 
tion demands for limits on the 
profits enjoyed by lottery op- 
erator. Canidlot, whicfo takes 
five per cent of the money 
from sales, while one jackpot 
prize this summer reached 
£22.5 million. 

Camelot said it was disap- 
pointed that diurcbes took 
“sudi a negative view” of a 
lottery enjoyed by 30 million 
players each week. Interna- 
tional experience suggested 
inkpot capping led to reduc- 
tions in sales and less money 
for good causes. The average 
spent on scratcbcards was 
around £2 a we^ “which 
does not si»pm excessive”. 

The Rt Rev David Shep- 
par^ Bishop of Liverpool and 
riiaitTwan of foe Board of 
Social Resp^ibUity of the 


Church of England, said yes* 
terday: “We feel many of the 
most vulnerable In our soci- 
ety, who can least afford it, 
are being sucked into going 
for these big prizes we^ after 
week. They think there is go- 
ing to be some very big win 
that isMmg to change their 
lives. T^t is a world of fan- 
tasy that does not help 
people." 

The churches’ statement 
said they recognised lotteries 
were a pervasive feature of 
European life, but ad^ that 
the National Lottery's “huge 
advertising budget, coupled 
with publicity in the media, 
have created a considerable 
likelihood of gambling harm, 
with little jHuspect of public 
ben^t". 

Dr Sheppard added the time 
was right for .a serious and 
major review of the lottery. 

However the Heritage Sec- 
retary, Virginia Bottomley. 
dismissed the tfourdres* con- 
cerns. She said: “If you can 
get married at 16, 1 can see no 
reason why you should not be 
able to buy a lottery ticket. 
Three-quarters of the popula- 
tion regularly play the lot- 
tery. It is ftxn. provides enter- 
tainment, and generates huge 
sums for good causes.” 

Yesterday's declaration was 
signed by representatives of 
the Church oF Errand, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the 
Methodists, the Salvation 
Army, foe Church of Scot- 
land. the Baptists, and the 
United Reformed Church 
among others. Representa- 
tives of foe Quakers and foe 
Unitarian and Ftee Christian 
Churches also added their 
names. 

Appealing for a gambling 
research centre, the diurches 
said they were “de^ly con- 
cerned” that foe public cul- 
ture of the country under 
which cfo^ties and central 
and local government had co- 
operated to “sustain foe com- 
mon g(^” was under foreat 


Bank’s staff fear for jobs 


Coiitaiued from page 1 

for improvement in the way 
we manage the Bank.” 

Two thirds of the Bank's 
staff responded to the ques- 
tionaire, sent out in July, 
vfoieb was intended to gauge 
bow the changes were viewed 
by eziQiloyees. It foimd job in- 
security on the rise, concern 
that promotion prospects had 
been curtailed by foe weeding 
out of management posts, and 


resoxtment at the way outside 
recruits were able to break 
civil service pay scales. 

Senior Bank staff have been 
aware for some time that 
morale has bemi affected by 
the changes and by dents to 
the Bank's credibility from 
the Baring's affair. Mr Pen- 
nant-Rea’s resignation, and 
Mr George’s lost battle with 
Eermefo Clarke, the Chancel- 
lor, over interest rates. 


Santer defied 
in EU book row 


Stephen Bartee In Pn i irv e li 


T he European Commis- 
sion leadership' was 
heading for crisis last 
night as foe Danish environ' 
meat commissioner, Ritt 
Bjerregaard. openly defied 
the commission president, 
Jacques Santer, over her 
ri^t to publish details of pri- 
vate conversations and com- 
mission meetings. 

Sitting beside an tmhappy 
Mr Santer at a press confer^ 
pn c e in Strasboui^ she point- 
edly refused to agree not to 
publish a controversial diary 
of her first six months as a 
commissioner this irear, or to 
say whether she had broken 
commissioa rules by receiv- 
ing payment for foe book.' 

In it, foe former Social 
Democrat government minis- 
ter criticises a string cf Euro- 
pean leaders, and is particu- 
larly dismissive of tire French 
president. Jacques Chirac. 

EU olillcials were openly 
questitmfog whether Ms Bjer- 
regaard — who has b^n 
mired in a series of personal 
controversies since her 
arrival in Brussels — could 
sui^ve the crisis. 

Extracts from the diary, 
which is highly critical bofo 
of her commi^ion ctdleagues 
and HmAs of member states 
and" gives details of private 
meetfogs. were published in a 
rumiBh newspaper on Svst 
day. The book is to be pub- 
next month. 

Ms Bjerregaard claimed 
there was noithlng wrong In 
writing foe book; ‘Tt is impoi> 
tant, as the Danish peqple 
were sceptical about beizig in 
the EU and they want it 
hr wn pht closcr to them. I was 
-foat in my own way. It 
is a very fHendly book.” 


But the Danish foreign min- 
Ister, Niels Helv^ Petexsen, 
said her action risked de- 
stroying Demnadr's influence 
mi European poli^. 

The row, which threatened 
to overshadow cmnmis- 
sitm’s decision not to take 
legal action against the 
French government for its nu- 
clear tets in the Pacific, 
marks a new leadecihip crisis 
for Mr Santer. 

Both Bfr Santer and Ms 
Bjerregaard told the Euro- 
pean Parliament hi Sfras- 
bonrg that there were no le^ 
grounds for commission in- 
tervention to stop the tests, 
and that data show^ the two 
tests so for had been well 
within safety limits. 

Ms Bjerregaard’s book 
Mr Santer was treated 
with indifference by Presi- 
dent Chirac over the testing 
issue. That appeared to be 
confirmed when Mr Santer 
admitted he had not been in- 
formed in advance that 
Fiance would carry out only 
four more tests, instead of foe 
planned six. announced by 
Mr Chirac during an Anmri- 
can tdevisian interview. 

Mr Santer said be had only 
seen press reports of Ms Bjer- 
regaard's book, and she bad 
not sought permission before 
publication. “I. would.be sur- 
prised to find, via a bock from 
a younger member of foe 
wMwmigstfiri foat details of 
discussions had become 
known^” be said. 

Ms j^err^aard refused to 
say whefoer she had been 
p^d for foe book. Commis- 
siotim are not su];qposed to 
receive outside payments. 
Last month she admitted 
being paid for writing articles 
in the Danish press. 
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Prudential plans 
to launch bank 


rw iilhi e T|n ln| |>tl 


T he revolution in the & 
nandal services sector 
gathered momentum yes- 
teiday after Prodentlal. the 
UK’s largest Ufo Insurer, an- 
nounced plans to set up a 
bank offering customers 
building socie^-s^e prod- 
ucts such as mortgages and 
savings accounts. 

The bank, which wlH be set 
up late next year if talks with 
the Bank of England go 
smoothly, will operate as a 
direct telephcme service. 

It will cost Prudential £70 
million to set up, but the com- 
pany is hcgdng it win benefit 
from a low cost base because 
it will not have the overheads 
of a traditional bank with nu- 
mereua high street branches. 

Financial firms that have 
traditionally stuck to one type 
of business are increasing 
being forced to encroach on 
the territory of others In the 
seercb for profits growth. 

Eifoerts yesterd^ forecast 
this intensifrFing competition 
'would ensure dmaper prod- 
ucts in areas ran^ng from 
mortgages to lifo insurance. 

Prudential's rival Scottish 
Widows, launched its own 
dircKrt hanJ^g operation six 
months ago and other msur- 
anoe companies are expected 
to follow suit 

They have been forced to 
respond to ccmpetititm from 
banks, whi^ have started 
tapping into foe lucrative in- 
suranre market by selling 
their own products. 

Peter Davis. Prudential’s 
chi^ executive, said the new 
hank waS what his six 
customers wanted: “They've 
been telling us this for a long 
time." 

But he declined to speciftr 


vrtist his customers would be 
unbre d. “It’s stiB a srsaraway. 
We aim to have uumpetltive 
mortgage products and de- 
posit taking focUitles.” 

Prudential said ft already 
arranged fi’toO million a year 
of mortgages forough build- 
ing societies and banks. It 
also paid out more than £l 
billion evtey yw on matur- 
ing life policies, most of 
wldch was subsequently rein- 
vested with banks and build- 
ing societies. “Given this 
base, we believe we can build 
a substantial business - in a 
short period cf tune,” said Mr 
Davis. 

The Consumers' Associa- 
tion said it was looking 
eloee^ at the tendency for fi- 
nancial services comianles to 
ofibr all types of products. “It 
can be a good thing if it trig- 
gers more c om petition, az^ 
standards of service can rise. 
But tt will be bad if the large 
financial institutions start in- 
sisting people must buy 
everything team them,” said a 
Spokesman. He warnbd it 
could be very difficult for cus- 
tomers to compare the prices 
(f products between one com- 
pany and another. 

John Wrigglesworth. strat- 
^ manager at Bradford & 
Blngley building society, de- 
scribed Prudential's move as 
sensible. “Direct mortgage 
business is set to grow to 20 to 
30 per cent cf all new mort- 
gages in foe next 10 years. It’s 
where the growth Is is a stag- 
oazit znarkeL" 

1>tepbone banking is also 
growing in popularity, with 
ai^sts predicting it could-| 
soon account for 25 per cent of 

the market as ft does in the 
United States. 


Pni takes dkeot bte into 
bankingi page ia 





The worid in which we live does not permit reasoned argument 
about honest facts. The public is said to want tough law’n’order 
policies, and because the two main political parties are 
engaged In an auction about being tough on crime, what Is 
held to be the public^ view is not merely treated as gospel, 
but is elevated to the status of an unchallengeable verity. 
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Businesses mnsterinBnMiiflnrd mihuirnovvitf up nCIDXtotewiHninallypwwiiidilBlNiismsK business unfftetZmonihs but VwiBsftef 
shanatM eme may be negnetnl. lager twsBinscs vnU pay negpiiaied nnn& Midbnil Bart pk leaenea ttie nghl net to open an accouM. 


MIDLAND 



Is 0 bonk 0 help or o hurdle 
when you’re stoning 0 business? 


A bit of both would be the honest answer. Before lending 
you any money, we will want to go through your 
business plan, and we'll ask some pretty searching 
questions - which you might see k a hurdle. But m our 
experience, businesses that are well-planned are much 
less likely to fail, and it's in our interest, as well as yours, 
that you succeed. So, once we've reviewed your 


proposal, how do we help? Well, you'll have your own 
personal contan at your branch who can provide ymu 
with consistent and informed advice; you’ll be given 
a comprehensive start-up guide; and for your first year of 
business your banking is free, whether you're in 
credit or debit. For more information, call in at any 
branch, fill in the coupon, or call us on Q 80 Q 180 180 . 



The Listening: Bonk 

AfenrfwHSBC Group 


Fvinoisinlarrnauon.coni|rieieandreUHnlhebM]pi]nto MTidafld Bank pic. 
BusiiBSs Accounts, PO fim 737. FiSEPOST, Hemel Hempstead'HP? ASH 
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Fears for ‘quality of education’ as fig 




g cuts, a 


dividual teachers 


Huge rise 
inprimaiy 



of 40-plus 


John Carvel 

and Patrick Wlntour 


But her maintain 


T he Government yes- 
terday acknowledged 
a 30 per cent rise in 
the number of pri- 
mary school pnpils in classes 
of 40-plus in the last academic 
year — b^re the rising 
school population and teach- 
ing staff cuts added to class- 
room pressure this term. 

Latest official figures 
showed the mmiber of pri- 
mary children in England 
tau^t by a single teacher in 
classes more than 40 went 
up &!om 14.0S7 in January 
1994 to 18 ^ tills January. ' 
Ai tViftHg h only a tiny pn^ 
portion of the nation's 
3,850,000 primary pupils, the 
rise represented the most ex- 
treme aspect of a gmeral dete- 
rioration in pupil teacher 
ratios from 26.9:1 to 27.1:1 
over the same period. 

The number In classes of 36 
or more tau^t by & sin^ 
teacher rose 11 per cent to 
107,985. Those in classes of 31 
or more rose 7.4 per cent to 
1,155,726. 

The figures were released 
by Don Fbster, Liberal Demo- 
crat education spokesman, 
who got tiiem in a written 
answer from Gniiw Shephard, 
Education and Employment 
Secretary, this week. 

Delays in the Whitehall 
data collection syst^ will en- 
sure the full picture of over- 
crowding this term will not 
emerge fbr 12 months, but the 
figures are the best base line 
against which to measure de- 
terioration caused by Govern- 
ment underfunding of the 
teachers* pay settlement 
Althou^ the number of 
schoolchildren has Increased 
by 116.000 since the last aca- 
demic year, schools are now 
thought to be about 10.000 
teachers short 
Mrs Shephard Is known to 
be fighting the Treasury for 
extra resources to prevent 
further worsening nest year. 


tiiat ma** gtnni increases in 
oTaaig sizes bad no e&ct on 
the quality of ^ucatlon. 

Mr Foster said: “Anyone 
who thinks these figures 
don’t matter and the quality 
of education is not under 
threat Is IMng in a fbntasy 
world. No MP who cares 
about education can possibily 
support a Budget nest month 
which puts tas cuts before ip- 
creased investment in 
education.'' 

The figures showed class 
sizes rose between January 
1994 and this January in 82 
local education authorities, 
stayed constant in seven and 
fbUinonly20. 

The five boroughs or LEAs 
with the largest increase in 
sizes were Westminster 
(5.6 per cent), Hounslow, west 
London (4.3 per cenO, Bexley, 
south-east London (4 per 
centi, Taiingtnn, nortii London 
per cent), Rotherham, 
South Yorkshire (2.8 per 
cent)i LeLcesterstaire (2.7 per 
cent) and Coventry. West 
(2.6 per cent). 

Meanwhile, Nottingham- 
shire LEA now has 2,000 pu- 
pils in <*!»««« of 40 or more, 
while in Bedfordshire the 
number in classes of over 40 
has gone up to 829 — 391 per 
cent more than the previous 
year. 

Estelle Morris. Labour’s 
new spokeswoman appointed 
this \jreek, said: “The Govern- 
ment has fbiied to ofier a fhir 
deal to schools this year, so 
sizes wjOl rise even fur- 
ther than these new statistics 
surest Labour is committed 
to magmum class sizes for 
five-, six- and seven-year-olds 
of no more than 30." 

• Geoffrey Wright, Tory 
chairman ctf Solihull LEA in 
the West Midlands, said on 
BBC2’s Newsnight last ni^t 
that the Govemmait’s plan 
fbr nursery vouchers would 
“damage nursery education'' 
by penalising oouncUs which 
ahn^idy made good provision 
for under-fives. 





Iteacher Peter Hogg in ms w-pupuciassTwui. a - - “I 

‘It’s very difficult to spend even a minute with a child 


David Ward meets a teacher faced with 
the biggest class of a long career, who says 
he is now being asked to do the impossible 


P rogressives say 
primary children 
should sit In small 
groups; traditionalists 
favour desks in rows. Bat 
Peter Hc^ is not allowed 
the Inxnry of choice. 

“My class is open plan 
, and it’s absolutely packed.** 

I Mr who teaches 

I 40 children i«ed 10 and U 
I in the top class at the Ridge 

I primary school on a couttril 


estate in Lancaster. **lt's a 
case of fitting the desks in 
rather than arranging 
them. Just moving around 
the room is dtfficnlt.'* 

One teacher was made 
redundant last year and 
sizes have shot up. **I 
don't remember having a 
class of 40 before. Fm heixig 
asked to do the impossi- 
ble," said Mr who 

has been teaching since 


1969. He admitted he bad 
not slept fbr three ni^ts as 
classroom worries tumbled 
through his mind. 

“It’s vety difficult to be 
responsible fbr the individ- 
ual iftanniTig needs Of all 
those children. When you 
have so many, yon tend to 
deal with tiiem as a whole. 

“Basically, 1 stand at the 
finmt. I don’t do group work 
because as 1 start w alking 
round and giving attention 
to one group, another is de- 
manding It. It’s very diffi- 
cult evmi to spend a mtonte 
or two witb a child, giving 
advice. 

“To delivmr the national 


curriculum, yon need to be 
able to to the children, 
listen to them speak, help 
them as you go round. And 
that’s Ju^ not on wltib 40." 

Tester^ he managed to 
deal with long division and 
the writing of extended sen- 
tences. Bnt science is al- 
ways a problem: there Is no 
room for children to con- 

dnct their experiments. 

Mr Hogg dismisses recent 
snisestions that class mze 
is not as important as many 
teachers think. *'I hear 
such rubbish from some 
bodies — I find it absolutely 
unbelievable." he snorted- 
**rm staggered that the 


chief inspector of schools 
(Cbxis Woodhead) has said 
size no effect on 
learning." 

Tony Roughen, the 
Ridge’s head, admits that at 
last week's open evening he 
told parents he was not 
happy that their children 
had to be taught in such 
large classes. He acknowl- 
edg^ their anger and has 
wrltted to Gillian Shep- 
hard. the Education and 
Employment Secretary, to 
compl^ of fundii^ inequi- 
ties which cost his school 
£ 16,000 fids year, 
r. But ; what can he say - to 
bis teachers? "1 tell 


them to do their best and 
say 1 understand that they 
will not do as well as they 
Hiinte they ought to and 
that they will not get the 
job satisfaction they 
should. ^ 

"My teachers are pnttu^ 
in longer honrs, trying to 
Ttigiirtaiw the same staur 
dards with a class of 40 that 
they know they can achieve 
with a class of 30. That 
requires a greater commit- 
ment. vriiicfa teachm^ are 
prepared to give. They vrtU 
go the extra mile bnt what 
effect will that have on 
them?. They are drained by 
the experience." 



Trains will take the strain for cyclists 


Rebaeea SmHhera 
Polifical Correapondant 


T he Government will en- 
sure that prisate opera- 
tors taking over British 
Rail's passenger services 
make o^uate provision for 
bicycles on trains, the Trans- 
port Secretaiy, ■ Sir George 
Young, said yesterday. . 

His comments will go some 
way to reassure cycling 
groups which had feared that 
space in carriages might be 
reduced by private corapa 


nies. But it is stiU the fran- 
chising director’s job to de- 
cide how the condition is 
written into the agreements 
drawn up with the new opera- 
tors. The deadline for final 
bids for the first three lines to 
be privatise is Friday. 

Sir George yesterday 

addressed a meetlnig of the all- 
party cycling group tn the 
Commons. 

The new shadow transport 
minister, Graham Allen, who 
also attended the meetin& 
welcomed the news but criti- 
cised the Conservatives for 


under-spending on initiatives 
to iMromote cyd^. 

“Sir Geoige may be a well 
known cycling fanatic but un- 
fiyrfiTnflteiy he will need more 
pe^ poww to reverse 
years of cyling neglect by 
Tory ministers. 

“O nly 2 per cent of journeys 
in (he UK are made by bicycle 
compared with 10 per cent in 
Germany, 18 per cent in Den- 
mark, and 27 per cent in the 
Netherlands. Unfortunately 
measures such as allowing bi- 
cycles on trains vrill only be 
window dressix^ to hide a 


transport policy where ‘inte- 
gration* and 'cycling’ have 
been dirty words’* 

Labour also challenged the 
(soveinment to introduce a 
target of quadrupling the 
n umber of cycling jouxueys 
within lOyears. 

Mr Allen said the balanro of 
government fUndi^ discrimi- 
nated against cycling because 
only 7 per cent of the total 
transport budget went to inte- 
grated local schemes, even 
thoo^ a quarter of all jour- 
nesrs covert fewer than five 
miles. 


Tory MPs told howto answer 
awkward questions on racism 


Alan Travis looks at 


confidential 
guidance from 
Central Office on 
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The Home Office's 'safe' countries 


how to meet critics 


of the expected 
package of new 
immigration controls 


T he Cbnservative Cen- 
tral Ofiice confidential 
briefing note tor Tory 
MPs. which details tiia ex- 
pect^ package of immigrar 
tion controls, assumes it will 
be attaclted as racist and for 
breaitolng the United Nations 
Convention on Rdiigera. 

• Ibe briefing attempts to 
“tutor” MPs in how to answer 
the accusations in a tour^page 
eimpie question and answer 
guide which also details the 
diaziges. 

It not only covers the new 
“white list" of “safe” 
counttte freon which asylum 
aio>Ucations will not te ac- 
cepted but also the sotdal se- 
curity benefits cuts an- 
nounce by Peter Lilley, the 
Social Security Secretazy, 10 
days ago the new public 
sector immig ratkm cht^kB to 
be carried out by head- 
teachers, hospital atonisslODS 
andotheza. 

However, the fourth of 

the expected package — pri- 
vate employers' job checks 
with finM for tiiose compa- 
nies which are found to em- 
ploy fUa gal WnTnig rants — iS 

not covered. That Issue Is still 
the sub}^ of a fierce cabinet 
battle. 

Selected grtr aets from the 

bri efing read: 

Q; The United Nations Con 
ventlon on Refugees requires 
the United Finffiam to gi^ 
refugees staying on its terri- 
tory tile same treatment witii 
r^ard to social security as is 
accorded to UK citizens. 

How do you reconcile that 
witii these changes? 

A: Hie convention applies 
only to r^ugees, not asylum 
seekers. 

The UK complies fUlly with 
Its obll^tion under the UN 
convention. 

Once a person is recognised 


as a refugee, they have the 
same rtehts to ben^ts as any 
UKcitizm. 

How do you expect 
people to pursue tbeir ri|^ of 
app^ if you cut off their 
means of financial support? 

A; All asylum apiflications 
will be treated seriously by 





• Since 1 993 Nigerians have 
become the largest group of 
a^um seekeis in Britain with 
4,340 ap^icants In 1994 and 
3,225 in the first half of 1995. 
The vast majorfly have been 
refused either a^um or 
excei^onai leave to 

remain (ELR). 

• The Home Office counby 
asssessment report 
published In April 1995, 
concludes that ordinary 
Nigerians would not be 
subject to persecution if they 
were sent back. 

•This view has been 
challenged by the Refugee 
Council and Amnesty 
Intematioral. In a critique 
pubfished this month, the 
Refugee Council said the 
Home Office's assessment 
was 'an acutely distorted 
picture of political and human 
rights condttions.’ 

• Amnesty that Nigeria 
is going through one of the 
most serious human rights 
crises tn the past 34 years. 

• The US State Dep^ent 
says: 'Nigeria’s human rights 
record remained dismal in 
1994.' 



, Sri Lanka 





• Algerians have leaped up 
the league table since the 
1992 elections, won tv the 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS), 
were cancelled. Last year 
there were 995 applicants 
compared with low double 
figures in earlier years, in the 
first nine months of this year 
1 ,41 0 applied. 850 have been 
refused; thirty have bewi 
given a^um and twenty 
erseptional leave to remain. 
Some refused asylum seekers 
are returned to Algeria: others 
are removed to 'safe' third 
enrntries. 

• Amnes^ estimates that 
about 40,000 people have 
been Mlled in the past three 
years and hundreds of 
dettinees have been tortured. 
'It is not safe to send asylum 
seekers back because of tiie 
widespread civil war,' a 
spokesman sakL 

• 1he Refugee Council says 
that the ma)ortty of asylum 
seekers are young men 
fleeing from human rights 
atrocities carried out both 
Islamic extremists and the 
army-backed govemmeiiL' 


• Thel2yearcivllwar 
‘between the govemmwtt and 
the Tamil Tigers In the north 
and east of the country has 
meant that Sri Lankans have 
been near the top of the 
league for a^um seekers for 
tire past decade. In 1994 they 
wars In second place with 
2,350 applications. Up to 
Septembw this year 1 ,510 
people applied. Of the 1,980 
dedsions taken during that 
period 2B people granted 
refugee status and 185 given 
ELR. There were 1,770 
refusals. 

• The United Nations High 
(kimmission for Refugees 
has been encouraging 
countries, indudmg Britiun, 
to regard the capRtd Colombo 
and the south west as safe. 
This makes it easier to send 
people back there. 

• But Malcom Rodgers, the 
editor of the Sri Lgnka 
Monitor, says: 'We find this 
view inappropriate In the light 
of recent developrrtents.' Last 
week, a suicide bomber 
destri^d oil storage tanks in 
Colombo, and 2S were killed. 
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the Home Office. Those who 
wish to appeal against a 
rpfiisal Of nhgs6 status may 
eKii ijo so, eittaer from within 
the UK or from abroad. 

How they choose to finance 
tbemsei'ves during that ap- 
peal is a matter for the indi- 
Tidoajg themsel'ves, not for 
the UK taqrayer. 

Q; What about the genuine 
people who are stranded here 
by in tbeir home 

country? 

A: Ihe Government tect^ 
niaes that there will, on occa- 
sions, be significant events 
fhat occur in someone’s home 
country which prevent iheir 
retorn after tiiey entered the 
(Tnlted Kingdom fbr bona fide 
purposes. 

nie Home Secretary will 
advise tiie Benefits^ Agency 
.* _ 


should such an uphea'val take 
place and those present will 
be afiowed access to income 
support/housing benefit/ 
council tas benefit 

Q: It takes 18 months to go 
through the whole asylum 
process, surely this can be 
improved? 

A: The Home Secretary has 
measures he wishes to tala* 
forward in his Asylum and 
Immigration Bill which 
should speed up the process 
Among them will be a desig- 
nation of selected oountries — 
there would fcpe a presumption 
that applications nation- 
als of these countries would 
be unfounded. 

Q: Will tiiere be a repatria- 
tion fund to help these people 
get home? 

A; No. 


Economic migrants have 
enough mooBy to get here. 

Having failki to get around 
the immigration laws it 
would be wrong to hand out 
even more taz^yers' money 
to ^ve them a free trip home 
again. 

Q: This package is a licence 
for racism among public 
officials? 

A: No. 

People from abroad, 
vriietiier asylum seekera or 
other visitors, are already 
identified in glalma to income 
support and housing benefit 
llus iMriMgB simply extends 
tite need for identificatum 
into more benefits. 


t— dercemmewt, page 10; 
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Newsinbrief 

Howard ordered to 
pay legal costs 

THE Hwne Secretary, Michad Howard, was yesterday or dered 
topaylegalcostsaftercoDoedlz^thatacasei&volvji^cmeofthe 
turf’s most &ZDOUS swindles should be referred back to the 
Court of AppeaL Mr Howard speed to a new hearii]^ after the 
millionaire punUer Eeimeth Ridiardsoo won permission to 
bring a Hi^ Court dudlenee t^Binst his original refusal to do 
so last October. 

Richardson, who was ftiesiqipoeed mastermind bdiind the 
switching ofhoraes in the Eh^ton: Auction Stakes at Leicester 
fe accosed the Home Secretary of usunrixig the ftmetiona 

(rf^court *‘- 

YesterdayLordJustice SiinoD Brown, sitting wuh Mr Jus- 
doe Scott Baker, ruled that Rfchardson was entitled to half die 

emrte of mafcrng hig jndlelal reutegrap pHfl a tlnTi . despiteopposi- 

iion fnmi £be Home Secrattuy. 

At the new heuii^ it is espected to be aigoed on Richard- 
son's behalf that new evidence has come to li^t which shows 
that he bad not switched horses. A very heavily backed horse 
purporting to be Flockton Gr^, a well-bred two-yeardd grey, 
won the firofurlongiace hy an estraordinaiy 20 lengths at 10-1. 

. It was aHe^ the race bad actually been won by Good Hand, 
almost identical in appearance to mbckbai Grey, had 

<mc8 been owned by Richardson, who was found guOty with 
two other men at York crown court afcon^izing to dsftaud 
bookmakers, a charge he vigorously denied. He was given a - 
nine month saepended jail smitence and fined £20,000. 

Warning on DN A murder tests 

pIVrf. rights ftampaign«i r-flyBgfMirda y ur B**^^T*^**^ aeTna aanWA 
sereeiiingb^aaiafSOOyouii^menUviiigmandarouztdlhe 
Werwidmhire village where Naomi feriith. aged 15, was mur- 
dered nearly six weeks ago. 

The acting general secretary ofldberty, John Wadham, warned 
police cf the dangBs of a "felse positive’* test, which could lead to 
an topoce p t man beingwnmpy detained, and cfflie problems of 

wintaminatiftn 

Graham Sutton, aged 26, aferm ccsitraetarfiom Namni’s home 
vDla^ of Ansley Common, near Nunashm, was tim fii^ 
volunteer fertile test whiA involves amoutti swab,pbotograpih, 
andtinmfeirinitandtakesanbourtocomplete. ' 

‘‘Fears arermm tog hSgh.in'BaB village atti i e m o m em;’* said Mr 
Snttcn.“Peoplewantt08eethi8man caught IhepoUceare there 
todoajoibaDdlhismatoitalotguid^fertikem'tosmrttius i 
wfacde thing out** 

FoUoe^ vtim have obtained a DNA profile of the kLDer from the 
scene oftbecrimB, are expe ctin g to complete 150 testea week, with 
tite first results ftran laborabnies in Birmingham ejected 
wifeintwoortineeweeks. — 


Vote for more Tube action 

COMMITTERS win face mace mi ser y a fier wor k ers yesterday 
voted infavour ofshikB action on the Imidoolfadiaground. 
MembBS of the RMT rail union voted by 1.735 to 969 to siqipmt 
stritte action m pursuft of a 6 per oeattpay dteim. The union's 
natitmal executive committee willmeet today to decide when 
farther one day stcvpages should be bdd. 

Other unions. iiMdndiug the drivers' union. AsIeC have settied, 
but tha RMT has alre^ held tiiree 24-boor strikes whidi badly 
hft services on some lines. 

' TbeRMTisprotestiDgata3percenti«ycffte*acceptedbytfae 
other imkms. London UndBgrouDd inqposed the iiKTease on an 
woikers and attacked tite Rl^ for not accepting the deal, which 
mans^ers beliente fa ttte best m the pifalic sector. 


Campaign to save rivers 

A CAMPAIGN to return Scotiand’s rivers to their natural state 
was teimcdied yestearday witii a warxiing that urgent action was 
needed to preserve tourist attractions. 

The Wteld Wide Fund far Nature wants the banks of many 
picturesque Scottish waterways to be made no-gp areas fer sheep, 
deer, conk^ intensive ^icaltiiie. They couldhe replaced 

by bufOsr zones featuring broad-le^ed trees andfloodplain forests 
of poteirtiany lunntive hardwood. AUmupts should also be niade 
torecreate natural rtvg~ beds aiidtomiTiiiTiise the vidleptfluctua- 
tioDsfawaterlev^assocfatedwttiihydrcH&ii^farlc schemes, 
whfch would have significant achramteges far the Scottish econo- 
my. EriatdCkm^m 


Firemen plan more strikes 

to settie tiiefa Icm&nmxiing dispute br^ down yesterday. The 
Fire Kri^i^ Unkm said the 24-bour strikes would be h^ on 
NowembB’LZ.fa^S.zneaningtiiattheteinywillbeptovfaiJng 
cover far part of the busy bonfire xd^ wsi^cend. 

The firemen called pga wave irfthree 24-hour strikes planned 
far last wedceod aftB the fire and civil defence authceily (dhred 
unconditional talks to settifi tiie dlgpizte ovB [dans to cut 2Cr jobs 
and alter shift patimms to bridge a £700,000 buc^ deflett. But the 
talks broke up after justafewhoiurswflfa tile union complaining 
tiiat there was nottifag new on the taUe. 






Cromwell St 
victim’s 
tape mask 




THE WEST TRIAL: 

Duncan Campbell 
hears pathologist 
give evidence 
at Winchester 








A mask made out of 
tape was found 
wrapped round the 
skull of one of the 
bodies discovered In the cel- 
lar of 25 Cromwell Street the 
trial of Rosemary West heard 
yesterday. 

The body of Shirley Hub- 
bard was one of five found in 
the cellar in March of last 
year, Home Office pathol- 
(^t Bernard Knight 
Tape used to wrap parcels 
had' been wound round her 
head 11 or 12 times and a 17- 
ineh U-shaped plastic tube 
had been inserted where the 
nostrils would be, which 
would have prevented 
suffocation. 

Professor Knight of the 
University of Wales, told Win- 
chester c rown court that most 
of the bodies found at the 
Wests’ home in Gloucester 
had been decapitated and 
dismembered. 

Mr Knight said he was 
asked by Gloucester police to 
attend the mccavations at 25 
Cromwell Street in February 
last year. The remains of nine 
young women were found 
there and the remains of a 
girl was later found at the 
Wests’ fbrmer home of 25 Mid- 
land Road in Gloucester. 

Mrs West is jdeading not 
guilty to 10 murders, includ- 
ii^ them of her daughter 
Heather and step-daughter 
Charmaine. 

The remains of two other 
bodies were found in fields 
near Mudi Mardle in Here- 
fordshire, the earlier home of 
Fred Wek, Mr Knight gaiA 
Mr Knight said tiiat the legs 
of the bodies had been dis- 
membered at the hip joint In 
some cases a cleaver or simi- 
lar instrument had been us^. 
On other bodies there were a 
series of flr»> cuts cm the fe- 1 
I mur such as might have h een 
I made by a sharp knife 

The decapitated body of 
' West’s ^ughter Heather. 

I buried beneatii the patio tn 
I the hack garden, was the first 
to be recovered. 

I The body of Alison Cham- 
I bers had been found with a 
wide belt with a large buckle 
wrapped round the skull. 
Both kneecaps were missing, 
said Mr Knight, as was the 
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Tn fashim .. .ftoffiano heads C-rvenehye out ar e himse. and Qtelow>i»erfhis designs for the PmisdiowpHatQ^^ 


Galliano takes 
British designer 
of year award 
to confirm his 
sensational rise 



Harriet Quick 


J OEtN Galliano scored a 
fashion hat trick last 
night when he became the 
British designer of the year 
at the Uoyds Bank Fashion 
Awards. 

The trophy, which was 
presented by deputy prime 
ministm: Micha<d Heseltine 
at a ceremony in the 
, grotmds of the Natural His- 
, tory Museum^ London, adds 
' to those awarded to Gal- 
Ifano last year and in 1987. 
It is the icing on the cake 


: for the 85-year-old designer . 
who in July was appointed 
creative head of tiie legend- 1 
ary Paris couture house of I 
Givenchy — the first Brit- I 
Isb designer to become 
bead of a French couture 
house. i 

The awards punctuate | 

Galliano's years in and I 
out of fashion. It is only in I 
the last two’iyears, aided by I 
ITS financier John A Bnlt, 
that Galliano has been able 
toflcniristu I 

His Spring Summer 1996 
collection in Paris last 
week triumphed. At last 


night's awards th«re were 
two new categinies: fashion 
personality of the year, 
which was presented to 21- 
year^ld snpermodel Kate 
Moss; and fflahlnw Journal- 
ist of the year, which went 
to Tain R Webb, fashion edi- 
tor of tbe Times. Ben de 
Usi picked up the glamour 
award, and Patrick Cox the 
accessory designer award. 
The fashion chain Oasis is 
retailer of tbe year; and 
Reynold Pearce and 
Andrew Fionda were voted 
new generation designers 
of the year. 


ease in most of the bodies. 
Many finger and toe bones 
were also missing from all the 
bodies. 

There were four possible 

explanations for this, he said: 
the bones could ha\*e disinte- 
grated; the police diggers 
might not ha\’e found them; 
the bodies had been cut up 
elsewhere: or parts of the 
bodies had been deliberately 
removed. 

He belie^i’ed that the first 
two possibilities were highly 
unlikely because the other 
bones found were in vezy 
good condition aM because 
he had seen the digging teams 
doing a meticulous job. 

With Shirley Ann Robin- 
son’s body he found an eight- 
and-a-half to tune-month foe- 
tus which had “matchstick- 
slzed bones". 

A black-hnndled knife with 
an eight-inch blade had been 
found beside Lucy Parting- 
ton’s Ifody. She had also been 
decapitated. 

A plastic clothes line had 
been found with Juanita 
Mott’s body and two n>’Ion 
socks, bra, pants and tights, 
wrapped round the skull at 
the top of tbe jaw. 

A mask made of adhesive 
tape had been found beside 
Lynda Cough’s body. A 
clothes line had been recot'- 
ered fktun beside the body of 
Carol Cooper. 

In April, he bad excavated 
tbe bodies of Rena West, Fred 
West's first wife, in a field 
near Much Marcle. 

A small red boomerang was 
found at the base her skulL 
He had also excavated the 
body of Axm McFall, which 
was found with the remains 
, of a six- or sevea-month old. 

^ foetus. , 

Fred West had been 
(faarged with the murders of 
both women before he com- 
mitted suicide in prison in 
January. 

Cutting up the bodies would 
have fekwi "a good many 
minutes" nniess the person 
doing so was a surgeon or 
butcher, Mr Knight said. 

In a taped interview be- 
tween hire West and police, 
after her arrest in February 
last year, she said Fred West 
had tried to choke her. and 
had struck her on the jaw. 

She told Detective Sergeant 
Terry Onions that dorii^ fits 
of anger, he had attempt to 
choke her far up to two min- 
utes and had then let go. “He 
just caught bold of my clothes 
and that and the neck. He’s 
only done it when he's been 
angry. It’s more when he was 
younger." 
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reat tasti n 
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UNITED NATIONS. 








..giving up smoking has never tasted so good, 
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That was the moment I knew I was getting somewhere. You see, he hadn’t 
given me a kiss and hug like that for ages. He obviously preferred a smoke- 
free mum. It was all the encouragement I needed to carry on diewing the 
^ new gum I’d just bought. \ was trying new mint Nicotinell and It tasted 
so good, so fresh I knew if I was determined enough it could help me 
quit. Right now I'm chewing original flavour, itk sugar-free like the 
mint one and helps beat cravings just as powerfully. I feel as- if 
Yfp- with Nicotinell I'm not onty'closer to him but closer to quitting. 

X needn’t be hell with nicotinell. 


nticdtHiefii 

mint'Chewing girrh 
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Taiwan and human rights limit rapprochement 

Trade friction jars 
Sino-US talks 


Martin Walker in New Yoric 


W ITH the e:cqiUsite 
care of porcupines 
about to mate. 
President Bill 
Clinton and the Chinese 
leader. Jiang 2emih, nnally 
came together -at New York’s 
Lincoln Centre yesterday, the 
opera house where Mada^ 
Butterfly has dramatised the 
United States’ capaci^ for 
misjudgmg the Orient 
President Clinton sought to 
move on from the long 
months of wrangling over 
Taiwan, to win Chinese ad- 
herence to a comprehensive 
nuclear test ban nest year. 
Bat the meeting was jarred by 
a new dispute over trade and 
US opposition to China’s ap- 
plication to join the World 
Trade Organisation (WTO). 

China tried to sweeten the 
relationship yesterday, leak- 
ing news that the much-con- 
tested $l bilUon joint-venture 
project to build cars in China 
would be awarded to General 
Motors, rather than Toyota. 

But there was no compro- 
mise on Taiwan. Mr Jiang 
told the United Nations yes- 
terday: “The Chinese people 
have the ability, the resource- 
fulness and confidence to 
overcome any interference 
and make the reunification of 
their motherland a reality." 

Under congressional pres- 
sure, President Clinton 


recently granted a private 
visa to allow Taiwan’s presi- 
dent to attend a college 
reunion in New York, infliri- 
ating China, which suspected 
the beginning of a US cam- 
paign to recognise Taiwanese 
Independence. 

Despite the growing US 
conviction that Mr Jiang has 
secured the support of the 
Chinese military in the 
struggle to succeed Deng 
JUaoping, the attempt to es- 
tablish a solid relationship is 
constantly interrupted by 
trade and political disputes, 
and human rights crises. 

Like feuding families in a 
tragic opera, China and the 
US seem trapped in the mu- 
tual suspicion that they are 
fated to be world’s main polit- 
ic and economic rivals In 
the next century. 

The two leaders were to 
have met at the New York 
public libraty. Mr Clinton's 
temporary office. But China 
refused, objecting that a 
human rights exhibition 
there displayed a handbill 
from the massacred student 
demonstrators of Tiananmen 
Square. 

Although not publicly 
stressed by the US, human 
rights concerns surrounded 
the meeting, from the Tibetan 
hunger strikers outside the 
UN building, to Harry Wu. 
released earlier this' year 
after being sentenced for espi- 
onage for secretly filming 


Chinese foraed labour camps. 
Yesterday Mr Wu accused the 
World Bank of being hood- 
winked into giving a $90mil 
lion loan to flnance an irri- 
gration and land developnient 
project in Xinjiang province, 
w'hlch be claimed would 
serve 21 prison labour camps. 

China dismissed the rialm 
while the World Bank asked 
for Mr Wu's evidence. Bank 
rules would forbid aid to any 
project involving forced 
labour. 

By £ar the most serious 
issue discussed yesterday was 
China’s application to join the 
WTO. The US sees this as its 
main lever to steer China 
towards a fairer trading 
r^ime and scale back a Chi- 
nese trade surplus with the 
US approaching g30 billion 
this year. 

China wants to join the 
WTO as an undeveloped 
country, giving it broader lat- 
itude to delay c uttin g tarifte 
and imposing WTO trade 
rules. These concessions were 
firmly r^ected at the week- 
end by the Quad group <the 
US, Japan, the European 
Union and Canada), whidi in- 
sists China is a dereloping in- 
dustrial economy. 

“All the Quad members are 
deeply concerned about Chi- 
na’s teilure to meet even the 
minimum criteria [to Join the 
WTO].’’ the US tnde repre- 
sentative, Mickey Eantor, 
said yestenby. 


UN debts leave 
bitter taste 


Martin WaBcerki New York 


A fter three days of in- 
tense diplomacy at the 
largest gathering of 
world leaders in history, 
the United Nations returned 
to flrst principlu^ at its clos- 
ing ceremony yesterday, re- 
affirming the charter first 
agreed 50 years ago. 

In their final declaration, 
members also screed to a 
thoroughgoing reform of the 
UN's institutions, in principle 
Including an expanded Secu- 
rity Cbunpil and a special 
meeting to deal with the finan- 
cial crisis. Hie UN is now 
£1.8 billion In 'debt, half owed 
by the United States. 

The 30Ui anniversary meet- 
ing has been marked by an 
undisguised and widespread 
resentment of the US. the host 
nation which does not pay its 
bills, and the only country 
where continued UN member- 
ship remains contentious. 

It came into the open with 
the heartfelt ovation — the 
longest of the thm days — 
gi\'eQ to the Cuban ixesident 
Fidel Castro, who portrayed 
himself as David standing up 
to the American Goliath. 

This Ul-feeling explains the 
failure to reach agreement on 
ways to reform the UN and its 
cliaotic finances. 


For the US the requirement 
was better hoas^seepmg and 
hard-nosed accotmting: ‘The 
UN must learn to do more 
with less’’, ftesident Bill Clin- 
ton insisted. For everyone 
else, tiie priority was for the 
US and other debtors to pay 
.up. Characteristi«dly. Britain 
supported both points of view. 

None of this emerged in the 
final declaration, signed by 
everyone, which promised to 
“give to tile 3lst century a UN 
equipped, financed and struc- 
tured to serve efifecttvely the 
peoples in whose name it was 
establisbed”. 

Even the drafting of the 
declaration took weeks of 
wrangling. 

It read: ‘*A dynamic, vigor- 
ous, free and equitable inter- 
national economic environ- 
ment is en^stial to the well- 
being of humankind and to 
international peace, security 
and stability. This objective 
must be addressed, in greater 
measure and more effectively, 
1^ the UN system." 

Amid all this, and the big 
summits of {be US, Russia and 
China, and little ones like that 
between Britain and Ai^en- 
tina, the UN went shopping. 

Spouses of the 149 delega- 
tions spent, accordii^ to the 
mayor’s office, an estimated 
$40 million (£2S million) in 
their four das^ in town. 


South China 
earthquake 
destroys 
200 homes 


Andrew Hlg^ns 
ki Hong Kong 


A m earthquake strwdc rain- 
drenched villages in Chi- 
na's south-western Yunnan 
province yesterday, Idlling 
dozens of people and'shaking 
multi-storey blocks of flats 
within a ISO mile radius. 

The earthquake destroyed 
at least 200 homes and 
cracked two reservoirs near 
the epicentre In Wuding 
coun^. home to nearly 
2SO.OOO people. 

Seismologists predicted a 
second strong tremor could 
shake Yunnan, bordming on 
Banna. Laos and Viebiaja, in 
the next few days. Tdephone 
lines and toads in the worst 
hit areas were cut, making it 
diSicnlt to determine the hill 
extent of the daro;^. 

At least 29 were 

killed and more than 70 in- 
jured. Many mpre were left 
homeless. The state-run Xin- 
hua news agency said most of 
the known damage was in a 
sin^ town but added that 
seven toivns had yet to report 
In Kunming. 60 miles south- 
east of the epicentre, tower 
blocks swayed for several 
minutes. People fled into the 
street in panic.Officials later 
ordered the reinforcement of 
buildings. 
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of the light . . . Yesterday's solar eclipse seen fix>m Hong Kong and below, viewed in Bangkoh throu^ special ^Lasses main phcttograpk- garfuge ho 



Dark day for rationalists 
as eclipse crosses Asia 


Suzaime GoMenfoerg 
in New Delhi 


S eZENTESTS and sooth- 
sayers resumed the 
epic battle between 
the forces of reason and ig^ 
norance yesterday as a 
total eclipse of the son cast 
Asia into shade. 

Ihe moon first danced 
across the sun over central 
Iran jnst after dawn, mov- 
ing across Afghanistan. 
Pakistan and northern In- 
dia firom around 7.20am. 
The shadow, abont 60 miles 
at -its widest, then flitted 
over Banna, Thailand and 
Cambodia before racing 
across Vietnam, nortiiem 
Malaysia and hidonesla. 

While Indian astrono- 
mers hailed the eclipse, the 
first visible here for IS 
years, as a chance to photo- 
graph the layer of gases 
which surround the sun, 
the corona, fortune-tellers 
were forecasting doom. 

Not so in Cambodia, 
where Buddhist monks at 


the Angkor Wat temple 
turned tfaelr faces to the 
sky, believing the event 
would brlog good luck. 

In Matan^nng, at the 
northern tip of Borneo, 
where the eclipse lasted 
lonitest at two minutes and 
40 seconds, thousands 
shouted in glee as the sun 
disappeared and tribesmen 
beat gongs to drive away 
demons. In the tvafflc- 
choked metropolis Of Bang- 
kok, many people opted to 
watdi It all on television. 

In India, where the pere- 
grtnations of the planets 
are watcbed.:with Jit-, 
ter^ ratfonalists soo^f 
to debunk the siq«rstitiioii5 
attached to the eclipse. 

After last month's 
back for the forces of 
reason, when millions be- 
lieved Hindu idols had de- 
veloped a thirst for milk, 
government and Indepen- 
dent science groups cam- 
paigned for people to defy 
the soothsayers. 

The state-owned Doordaiv 
Shan network carried the 


eclipse live. The New Delhi 
school board banded out 
100.000 strips of foil glasses 
to pupils. In, Diamond Bter- 
boor. a snudl town near 
Calcutta where the Mllpse 
lasted longest at 77 
seconds, 200,000 people 
tamed out to wateh. 

Hindu mythology says 
that eclipses are caused by 
a demon fisting across the 
sun, a si^rstition that im- 
mobilised millions of 
people yesterday. Pregnant 
women especially were told 
to refiain from going ont- 
doors. toucfaii:i« metal or 
doing housework fo$ fear of 
causfi^ fotad abnormality. 

Public transport was sev- 
erely rbduced in Delhi, and 
many shops and offices 
remained closed for the 
morning. The stay-away 
could have a totaUy unce- 
lestlal explanation. The 
eclipse fell between two 
holidays ^ Diwali, the fos- 
tival of lights, and a north 
Indian day for bonpnring 
brothers oSbring a rare 
long weekend. 


Close finish as Quebec debate ignites 


Jonathan Freediand in Quebec City, 
reports on how the dormant campaign for 
independence has finally woken up 


CAMPAIGN once de- 
rided as dull suddenly 
le alh’e this week as 
the petgde of Quebec entm«d 
the closing days of debate on 
the propo^ “velvet divorce’' 
from Canada. 

In tile final run-up to the 
October 30 mdependeoce ref- 
erendum pollsters declared 
the vote -- Quebec’s second in 
15 years ~ too close to call. 

Dormant for months, with 
most experts predicting a 
repeat of the iSBO's No vote, the 
struggle between federalists 
and sepmtists was dramati- 
cally i^ted by a late pro-inde- 
pendmoe surge. allegaticKis of 
racism and sexism, a leader 
ship shuffle and a rebellim tv 
aboii^nal Quebecers. 

,The man credited with the 
latest rally for the Yes camp 
Is Lucien Bouchard, the char- 
ismatic leader of the Bloc 
Queb^is in the Caugdian 
House of Commons, and now 
the official opposition leader. 

Mr .Bouchard’s populist 
manner had long made him- 


the best spokesman for those 
who believe that mainly 
French-speaking Quebec can 
only pursue its destiny alone. 

Jacques Parizeau. premier 
of Quebec and official leader 
of the separatists, all but 
ceded the role to him earlier 
this month. Now it is left to 
the youn^ Mr BouchanL 
aged 36. to ring out time-hon- 
oured Quebecer slogans like 
“MeUres after nous" — mas- 
ters in our own house. 

“What a lovely phrase,” Mr 
Bouchard says, arguing the 
vote is “fundamentally a 
question of self-confidence”. 

Put plainly, the separatist 
message has been: You can 
have your cake and eat it too. 
“Sovereignty” — the pre- 
ferred term — will not de- 
prive Quebecers of their Ca- 
.nadian passports, citizenship, 
or currency. 

Separati^ argue they can 
keep ererything as part of a 
new, n^^ted arrangement 
with the federal state. Voting 
Yes will simply strengthen 


the hand of the chief negotia- 
tor. Mr Bouchard. 

The federalists say their op- 
ponents are at b^ disingenu- 
ous. They Insist that Quebec 
will become like any other 
foreign country, that the cost 
of disentanglement will be 
steep, that taxes will rise, and 
that jobs will be lost 
. They say that Quebec will 
not be guaranteed immediate 
membership of Nafta. the 
North American Free Trade 
Agreement among 
the United States and Afexico. 


dex plunged to a six-year low 
this weak, pankfeed by (he 
prospect of a separatist win. 

To many Quebecers the 
whole debate has had the 
auiaofd^dou. 

“Nationhood is still worth 
the risks,’” says Suzanne 
AnctiL aged 19. a medical stu- 
dent. **We have a character 
that is vefy diSteent from 
English Canadians." 

At tile root of the movement 
is tfaefoeting that the origi^ 
French settlers were never 
given their due as one of the 


Separatists argue that they can keep 
everything as part of a new, negotiated 
arrangement with the federal state 


“Terms of divorce can be 
discussed.” said the Canadian 
finance minister, Paul Mar- 
tin. “Terms of a Femarriase. 
of an economic uninw^ never." 

Few French Cahadiang ap- 
pear to be hearing these stern 
warning however. One poll 
found that 32 per cent Of ^e- 
becers believed the^' would 
Still sesoA representati\'es to Ot- 
tawa after voting for Indepen- 
dence. The Canadian stock in- 


two founding peoples of the 
128-year-old Canadian federa- 
tion. Instead, they were domi- 
nated by English ^leakers. 

The bitterness is still .on 
Show in number plates, which 
all carry the stogan: "Je me 
sounieni" — “1 remember’’. 

But federalists say the 
threat to Quebec’s franco- 
phone heritage receded, 
the language is entrenched, 
and the pForinee now h^ teal 


power. Canada's prime miiti. 
ter, Jean Chretien, is 
Quebecer, as were his predi 
cessors Brian Mulroney an 
Pierre IVudeau. 

Possible trip wires remai 
for the Yes camp. Mr Boi 
chard blundered last wee 
when he told a mainly femal 
audience timt Qu^iec v»ad su 
fored from too low a birthrati 

“We’re one of the whil 
races that has the fowest chi 
dren.’* he said. 

Critics seized on tb 
remark as a Eiitlerite sugge! 
tlou that the duty of Quebec' 
women was to make childre 
for the homeland, and tiu 
the only Quebecers wh 
counted were white. 

A second threat is posed b 
the province's tiny nativ 
poputetion oi Cree Indian 
and Inuit, or eskimos. 

Noa-Ih^ch speaking an 
de^)erate to remain part c 
Canada, the Indian . 

who lay claim to territory th 
size of EYance — say they wii 
pursue a legal diallenge t 
any attempt to separate. 

The final problem for tb 
separatists is history. Poll 
before the 1980 reterenduii 
Elso. said the two sides wer 
close. In the end. the federal 
ists won by a 6(M0 margin. 


Trini Lopez case enrages feminists 


ChrMspher Reed 
in Los Angeles 


F eminists angry about 
the OJ. Simpson ver- 
dict hare seized on a 
ease in which the singer 
Trini Lopez, famous for the 
1960S bit If 1 Had a Ham- 
mer. Is accused of battering 
Us partner. 

Mr Lopez, aged 68, who 
also starred hi the popular 
1967 film The Dirty Dozen, 
has been charged with one 
count of battery, but as a 
misdemeanour rather tha n 
a folony. which cairles a 
more serious punishment. 

The charge alle^ (hat 
he beat Rose Mihata. his 


partner of many years. 

Ms Mlhata's lawyer, the 
fiery feminist Gloria 
AUr^ has denounced the 
charge as inadequate. She 
said: “1 must once again ex- 
press my deep concern that 
allegations of criminal vio- 
lence against women that 
result in serious litiuries to 
wives or persons in a dat- 
ing relationship are not 
being prosecuted to the ful- 
lest extent of the law." 

She said the police had 
recommended charging Mr 
Lopez with two felony 
counts of batt^, and that 
the assaults had been going 
on for 10 years. 

Ms Alh^, who repc^ 
eented the family of the 


murder victim Nicole 
Brown Simpson during the 
OJ. case, added that Mr 
SimpMn would have gone 
to prison for a 1989 assault 
against his wife had it been 
treated as a felony. Instead 
he pleaded no contest on a 
mtedemeanour cbai^ and 
received probation. He was 
allowed compnlsoiy coun- 
selling' on the telephone, a 
leniency lawyers could not 
recall in any other case. 

Grover Trask, district at- 
torney ' for Riverside 
county, which includes the 
town of Palm Springs 
where Mr Lopes lives, de- 
fended his dei^on. 

His Office “determined 
that, based on izuurles and 


the lack of additional previ- 
ous history, a misdemean- 
our charge was . . . ^pro- 
priate . . . That's not to say, 
obviously, that we condone 
any kind of family 
violence". 

But feminists argue that 
that is exactly what hap- 
pens. Under nilsdemeanoar 
oiasps, Mr Lopez could be 
fined or be jail^ for up to a 
3tear. Under felony charaes 
^ penalty could be two to 
sL\ years* jaiL 
•nie case has embarrassed 

Palm Springs, but had 
Mftie publirity — an- 
wmplaint about the 
1989 Simpson batterv 
was only widely cov- 
ered m tabloid we^tiles. 



Irini Lopez: accused of 
beating his partner 
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Russia’s bankmpt private farmers are seeking sanctuary in old ways, writes David Hearst in Tula 


Gen Powell to make 
decision ‘soon’ 


Peasants retreat to collective oasis 


AIDES to retired general Colin Powell con fi rmed yesterday 
that he will make a final decision about seeking the Republloen 
nominatkm for the United States presidency very soon, and 
tlmt he is engaged in intense preparatory talks with ftiends and 
advisers. 

Following the Guardian’s report yesterday that Gen Powell’s 
expectedrun is galvanisii^ the top brass Gf the Republican 
Party, cme ofhis top aides. Bill Smullen, said the geoeralhad 
not *^et” made, a final decision tirtiether to seek the party 
nomination. . ' 

At pains not to rule out a FOwelLcandidacy, AC’SmuUen 
added that the general was “obviondy going totate smne time 
todrawa a a pBr h8fHfin«thirttbft 

former chairman of the Joint chiefi aTstaffwOl declare cm or 
shortly after November 11 , Veterans’ Day. 

The Guardian’s zepKt was seized on by news 

organisations and pundits in the US Britain, in a dear , 

dsmmistrationcf&ewidespreada|g)etitefcfl:aFowellpresi- 
^^^B\v\>n.-'JonaxhanFreedUmd,WttshingtoTL. 


Thaicher party flop 

BARONESS Thatcher’s much-hyped, SlOOO-a-plate 70th birthday 

party in Washington ygQvedfldfaa ppftmfrwtw itfiy those 
a line-up of world leaders to rival Ifew York’s oeieixatioti of the 
United Natjasis^ S08i anniversBry. Geoi^ Bu^ sent apologiBS, 
and Mikhail Gorhadiev was nos^here to be seen. Nut was Chart 
f?r PrrBrilfnt.TaniTtrt nhir wr — even though 
hothaat rtn tha rnmnnittaft n> ^T^igad flw p wnt 

The Republican presidential candidate Bob was a nc^ 

show, while the House Speaker, Newt Gingridi — whooODSiders 
hims^adisciptearThatdierlsm — was an hour late. There was 
no representative of the Clinton administration. So ttefonner 
prime miniver nxunOhed fhnced royal trout, beroo of 
lamb 33^ chocolate raspberry charlottes with Canal’s gx-prinie 
ministm* Brian Muironi^ and fhnner US first lady Nanpy Reagan. 

Amicmg those present at Washington’s Uoim Station ware the 
actor Chariton Heston, the comedienne Joan Rivers and the 
Republican diva Arianna Stassinopooloe Hutbgtfio. 

’TnBrilalnwe’reallThatdieritesnow,’' said die Baroness, ina 
birthday speech that reviewed her gdden years as the ’’zninor half 
oftheKeagas-lhatdierpartner^i 9 ’’. 

Crueily, the ev«dng’s musical eauertainnieQt came with two 
songs from Sunset Boulevard — Andrew Lloyd Webber’s show 
about a bitter old woman iriio dreams ofa comeback. ^dm*t 

think that was Andrew’s tritontiftn, ” thr lln^ T limrip Dr rrTim Tin 
said. — JomthmFned3and,Washangton. 


Turkey drafts free speech law 

TURKEY'S chances of securii^a trade deal with Europe im- 
proved yesterday with the publication ofadraft law which seeks 
to end the imialsomnent of dissident Turklshpolhidans and 
intellectuals. 

Ihe prime minister, Tansu Ciller, wants to amend article 8 cf 
Turkey’s Anti-Terror Law, which fbrbids freedom of ei^Mressicm 
whni it is judged to be "separatist propaganda*’. Mrs Ciller's 
amendments win reduce toe maximiunj^ sentenitofr^ five to 
three years. Sentences may be suspraided or coaverted into fines. 
Previous coQvicticaui wffl be reviewed. 

MrsCillei^sri^bdwmg]nm(n1yg(>vanm^pmfbr«ard^ 
pmp nftak as «thf» and r tenfy. Baykal, Imdur nf lhi* «nHa1 ^twinnpratTc 
Rej^Iicam Peojde’s Party, discussed reviviiig fh^ coalition, 
which collapsed last mcm& 

bte Ciller feels that mice her reconstitated govenomait has 
wnn ^ nf co nfidmcp tn parltam CTrf, it Tniigt rtm>rrnm« qppnsi- 

ti<»i from conservatives to amend artiicle 8. 

InDecembertheEurc^)eanI^liammtlsduetovoteattTur- . 
k^s eiitry into a customs union. ‘Turkey's human limits leccird is 
Ukely to dominate the derate. Jonathan Rz^gmoh, Btonbuf. 


2tonzibar oppositk>n cries foiil 

2^ANZIBAR’SQppo6itiaa party yesterday rejected as iB^itiiDate 
last Sunday's i^ti-party elections and threatened chnl disobedir 
ence. ‘Thetomout of events cmtbeitontngday proved beyond 
reasenmbie doi^ that the electienQs are anythtog hot free and 
bir,” Seif SharifTHamad, paresictotial candidate of tiieoigxxdtiim 
Civic United cSzint said. *'We . win not recognise nor shall we be 
obecUem to a governm»it tiiat will be fOnned as a result ’’ 

ThefrontsaiditwouldboyoottnextSimdAy'ssepaiatedeO' 
ttoijs for ito Thxtzaiua uiiion, of whidi Zanzibar forms a part 
unless there was a recount (tf all votes fia* file island presidency. 
The ruling Chama Cha Mapinduzi (COM) was wen ahead yester- 
day, with tw<>tbirds oTpaxiiaineDtary results declared. 

An (fosesver group salt by the ttr^nisaticai of African tAiity 
(OAU) praised Zantibar’s 350,000 voters, saying in a statsmait on 
Monday it was satisfied the pOUs were “ocmducted ina free 

arid transparent manner”. Rader, ZOnzibor. 


S Korean ‘spy’ shootout 

SOUTH KOREAN troops exchanged gunfire with two men yester- 
day, aito the authorities were investigating wtaetberlhe pair were 
North Korean infiltrators or Pyongy^ agents baaed in the 
south, police said. One cf the men was captored a fter toe gemfight 
near the central town of Poyo.alocal police officer saicL The other 
fled into the hills, and a huge manhunt was launched, he added. 

' ’‘Wecan’tnileoutfiiepossjblUtyfhetwoareeifberNorfii 

mfiWr atM-s or Norifa Korean agents based in file sooth and 
i»Hp»g wTto ^ i ffnag Ba^-K<rWtoc,"fhoflrfykwQaid HaMM thotnan 
fT°***^ fire a? a *«wn rfpntieg «wrt BftiiWarg appi-fn^rhad. Two 
police Cheers were hurt, one seriously. 

South bi*BnigPBV«flcifl. 

ciais wpi-aggraiHiningaTxiBftfHlftlirikbetweaifliemBnandan 
infiltrator last week. — Rader. SeewL 



Oven ready . . . Farmer Elans Riechart walks his flock of 
150 geese to ftesh air and grass by the Elbe river, near 
wam hnrg-Mftgt are destined for the traditional roast OP St 
Martin’s Day or at Christmas PHcrrocaumMCHAELPRoasT 


I RINA, Lyuba, and Nata* 
sha called themselves 
"cultural workers” with- 
out a hint of irony. They 
sat back, reflecting on “the 
day of massive digg£og”. 

"Last weditteid all of us 
were inading beet on to IcH^ 
ries. You know you can sur^ 
vjve on the land cmly if yon 
work coUeetively.” said Irtoa. 
a woman dressed neatly and 
sensibly. This was no Soviet 
propaganda fihn, yet it was 
call^ The Collective Farm in 
tite Name of Lenin. • 

Four years ago, the best and 
the bz^htest hegm leaving 
foe fiumi to strike out on foeir 
own in the Brave New World 
of private fruming. The (foair- 
man cf the collective, Vassily 
Stazodabstev, one c^the lead- 
ers of foe foiled August 1991 
coup, was languishing in 
jaison. From the moment Bo- 
ris Yeltsin — foen a hero for 
reform and democracy — 
stepped down from his tank. 


the collective was in trouble. 
Ihey were crippled by tax 
“inflections”. 

Today, bankrupt private 
formers are hammering cm 
the gates of foe collective to 
be Iri back in, and Mr Staro- 

dubstev is once again behind 

his immense hawk of phones, 
doing business. Big business. 

Outside, a crocodile chain 
of kindergarten children, 
their books stowed neatly in 
Imapsacks. was Tnai^haiiprf 
across the empty main s tre e t 
The street lights woiked. The 
swlnuning pool anrf sauna 
were clean. 

"You know, 1 can keep my 
frunt door open. But walk two 
steps out of here to Sdcol- 
nild,’* said Lena Yermakova. 
pointing to the town just 
across foe road, “and every- 
thing is deva^tion.” She 
was exaggerating, but to 
members of the coUective, it 
seemed as though they inhab- 
ited an oasis. 


Parliament approves Yeltsin man 


I Uk Russian parliament 
I yesterday approved 
Prt^dent Boris Yeltsin's 
propMal to name the legal 
expert Yuri Skuratov as 
proseentor-generaL 


The Federation Council 

upper chamber voted 139 to 
none for Mr Skuratov, end- 
ing months 6C wrangling 
between Mr Yeltsin and 
parliament. — Reuter. 


Ruslans are fond of telling 
German visitors: “You gave 
ixs Mazx. but kept the capi- 
taL" But here was a place that 
appeared to have k^ both. 
In common with other Rus- 
sian formers, foe coUective 
found the nuurket hard going, 
unable to make money on 
staple produce. Milk, butter, 
even meat were imdmut by 
foreign imports, which Rus- 
sian formers claimed were 
being “dumped” (they used 
the English word) on the mar- 
ket Their predicament was 
worsened by a state policy of 
freeing juices for industrial 


goods while maintaining low 
state prices for agricultural 
goods. 

The effect was devastating. 
As the price of fhel spiralled, 
productivity slump^. The 
coUective realised it had to di- 
versify. It boi^t a bankrupt 
alcohol distillery and turned 
It round. It starts a fur form, 
turning thousands of Arctic 
foxes Md minks into peHs for 
hats and coats. Recently’ it 
bought 50 machine tools, and 
somewhere on the vast estate 
six Greeks were hard at work 
training the kolkhozniki to 
use foem to make for coats. 


Mr Starodubstev. the form’s 
dynamo, vets everything per- 
sonally. He has been called 
everything from a Soviet di- 
nosaur to a foudal baron. But 
for the 1 ,^ workers in the 
coUective. he is admiring 
known as “the Boas’’. 

Statistics trip off his 
tongue: “ETom a collective 
that had to b^ for its living 
— 0.9 tons of grain and 6tmis 
of bert frtw each hectare: 
l.6(n litres ftorn each cow — 
we now get yields of S tons of 
grain, 40 tons beet per hect- 
are and each cow produces 
EOOOlitres of milk a year, 
results which can be com- 
pared to any Western farm.” 

A portrait of Lenin beams 
down behind him, but Mr 
Starodubstev has always been 
a rebel. Under Mikhail Gorba- 
chev. he was among the first 
to press for agrarian reform 
and more market freedom. 
His enemies were local party 
bureaucrats. 


“I am often asked why I 
fought against tlie democrats, 
when 1 fought for so many 
years against the odious com- 
munists ... I was struggling 
and 1 am strug^ing ag.iin5t 
the same people. Those who 
destro'ed the part)* were not 
communists, they were func- 
tionaries. They were the most 
dangerous, and they managed 
to seize power." 

Today Mr Starodubstev’ is 
running third on the party list 
d the Agrarians, set to stonn 
back into national politics. 
The Agrarians and the Com- 
munists (he is a member of 
bofo ) are on track to become 
the largest single foetkm in 
the new parliament. 

The coUective gives free 
nursery education, free hous- 
ing and free medical treat- 
ment, pays for maternity 
leave, and subsidises milk, 
bread and electricity’. Tt is the 
comforting hand the lost 
Soviet state. 


EigM babies found dead 

THE remains tfel^t baUes were found yestarday In a ckMht ata 
Ttd^ nnrsmy. and pcdice arrested a 43-yearold woman tfoo teid 
die was the mofter of all e^i^officlalB.siiM.Eariier fills month 
foe bodies of seven babies ware fouzri inaflat In Chiba prefocture, 
east cfTOkya That case Ftenams under investigation. 

TlfopoUra said that an enufloyee of the private o£die In south- 
west Tokyo noticed a foul email coming from a dfoboaitl and 
fbund the decomposed bodies wrapped in blankets and plastic 
b^. The seven bodies found earlier were in a flatihat bad been 
fifTiipi^hyB *ntdHi» ,a^edoQmiIe.TharBladheennoit!tuQi1sflf 
baby abductions in ti»area.—EbriRiiqfi&rCpiz«fAP, Tokyo. 


Perot party ‘wins registration’ 

SUPPORTERS cf Ross Poofs new political party in California 
daimed yesterday to have more than enou^ new registrations to 
enable it to stand in the state next year. 

The Indeparitfice Party — or Refonn Party as it is known in 
nfljMtedaSLOO? supporters to regfeter.hut Russ Ver- 
ney, of Mr Perot’s I^ted Vife Shuid America organlsatian, said it 
had photoamtes ri'SlSse registratlHi cards. Officials were ex- 
pected to relteiseaprdiminaiy count today. Final results are due 
by November 13. — Ovistof^KTReed. LosAngdes. 







stepping oat . . . Russian paratroopers, who will join the United Nations peacekeeping force in Bosnia, march in a 
forewell parade at their ha^ in Rinmny yesterday. Russia will provide at le^ 800 troops photograph: vucior korotayev 


Russia’s closed 
towns open up 


James Meek in Moscow 


R USSIA’S invisible 
cities, communities of 
hundreds of thou- 
sands whose existence was 
a secret shared by the 
Kremlin and American spy 
satellites for 30 years, were 
declared open for Invest- 
ment yesterday. But the cit- 
izens of the 10 closed towns 
which build, the country’s 
nuclear weapons have 
grown to like living behind 
barbed wire. 

“It’d probably be best to 
keep it closed firom the law 
and order point of view," 
said Galina Kolygaeva, ex- 
port manager for a textile 
factory in the closed town 
of Zelenc^r^ at the open- 
8ng of the first Closed Cities 
in Moscow. “If the city 
was open yon could get 
gypsies or people frum, er,J 
criminal organisations 
coming in. We don’t have 
that now.** 

Almost 700,000 people 
live in towns like Zeleno- 
gorsk in Siberia, formerly 
Krasnoyarsk-26. They are 
not marked on maps, but 
have bectene known and 
been given pretty names 
sneh as Zelenogorsfc (Town 
of the Green HiUs) and Les- 
ttoy (Forested). 

The most irksome travel 
restrictions on residents 
have been lifted — virtually 
all can now ^ abroad, for 
instance. 'Although friends 
and fomily still need pm’- 
mission to visit, only 


strangers and foreigners 
have problems getting ac- 
cess and, keen as they are 
for fitreign investment, the 
nuclear vrorkers are hapn* 
to keep it tiiat way. 

“^^rtually every one of 
the towns has carried out a 
poll on tflkfaig down the 
eheekpoluts and the wire, 
but because of the Instabil- 
ity in the country and the 
rise in crime most people 
said they’d rather ke^ the 
restrictions,** said Vladi- 
mir Dmitrevlch, a resident 
of Zelenogorsk for 84 years- 

Atthouih the atomic com- 
munities are no longer the 
pampered inteUectnal hot- 
houses of Soviet times, he 
said, Itfo was still relatively 
comfortable. And in Zeleno- 
gorak the buses run on 
time. To the minute. 

Manufocturers at the foir 
are offering everything 
from egg-sorting machines 
to nuclear reactors. But the 
towns have been spawning 
joint ventures, defence pro- 
jects and -small businesses 
for years. Uranium fixim 
Zelenogorsk fuels western 
European nuclear plants, 
and some BASF audio cas- 
settes are assembled in 
Siberia. 

Nikolai Lubenets, mayor 
of Tryokhgorny and chair- 
man of the town’s associa- 
tion, said more than half 
local taxes came firom pri- 
vate companies. Asked 
about tourism he replied: 
“Our city is in the south 
Urals. It's an area known as 
the Switzerland of Russia." 


Islamic ‘vendetta’ targets British troops 


Foreign Staff 


J^ RITISH troops have 
J^ stqpped escorting some 
■^United Nations aid con- 
voys in Bosnia because of 
thceats'flrom Islamic fighters, 
the Defence Secretary, 
bGchael Portillo, told tbs 
Commons yesterday. 

He said foe withdrawal was 
ordered by the UN to protect 
soldiers from “vendettas" by 
mqjahedin fi^rters serving 
with the Bosnian army. The 
mojahedln are volunteers 
tnm TaiamTo countries who 
have Jotoed the Muslim-led 
government’s fight against 
the Bosnian Serl^ They are 
are drawn from throughout 
foe Middle -Eaa^ gy id many 


are veterans of the war in 
Aighanistan. 

The MoD said foe wilh- 
drawal followed an incident 
on October 5 when a British 
soldier, acting in self-defence, 

shot TriTloH a wiftjahadlTi 

flghtpir who had cocked and 


pointed a pistol at him. 

*T am aware of a situation 
that has arisen In central Bos- 
nia tfoere mojahedin appear 
to be operating with some 
sort d vendetta s^ainst Brit- 
ish troops, and Ibr the time 
being foe UN has withdrawn 
British troops from certain 
convcqr escort duties In cen- 
tral Bosnia.” Mr Portillo said. 

“That is on foe recomroen- 
dation cf the UN for their own 
protection. But the general 
position remains that British 


will ptey their friD part 
in UN operatkms," he said. 

The British move foUowed 
an incident on Sunday, when 
two Norwegian aid workers 
were abducted by supected 
megahedin. blindfolded and 
ttireatened with execution. 

The abductors let foe Nor- 
wegians go vfoen they discov- 
ered 1h^ were not British, 
said Kris Janowski, spokes- 
mazi for the United Nations 
Commissioner for Refti- 
gees (UNHCR) in Sarajevo. 

One of foe gunmen spoke 
Arabic, and UN officials say 
th^ b^eve he is a member 
d a mojahedin unit which 
play^ a prominent role in 
fire dramatic advances by the 
Bosnian forces before the 
ceasefire. 


The UN says the abduction 
of the NorwMdans linked foe 
incident to the viTiing of foe 
mojahedin fighter by the Brit- 
ish UN solditf in the village 
of Rudina in central Rnewta 
The British peacekeeper was 
guarding an armoured pe» 
sonnel carrier during a recon- 
naissance patrol when foe 
TnnjahBHin put a pistol tO hiS 
head. The British soldier 
opened fire first, mortally 
TO wmding the mnjahediri. 

“They seem to have been 
lookhig for Britons. Tn^ m^ 
be carrying a grudge. It is 
alarming," Mr Janowski said. 
A protest has been filed with 
foe government, he added. 

The UNHCR reacted by can- 
ing off a planned fuel convoy 
into the government enclave 


d Tuzla in Bosnia. Mr Jan- 
owski said he expected them 
to start again in the next few 
days. Cmvoys operated by 
drivers Aram ofoer countries 
were running, and the 
UNHCR expected British 
drivers to resume trips Into 
Tuzla, soon after Bosnian 
police completed inquiries 
into the NorwegiBn torident 
UNHCR and other aid agen- 
cies have taken advantage of 
the Boriiian oeas^re to bring 
fuel and supplies to isolated 
towns pr^ously cut off by 
the fighting. Th^ are in a 
race against time to get the 
desperately needed aid in 
place before winter — when 
snow and ice roads im- 
passable — w bribre a break- 
down in the ceasefire. 


US tells Croatia it must leave Bosnia alone 


Mmiki Walhisr In New York 


P RESIDENT Clinton 
warned Croatia yester- 
day that “ i rresp o nsible" 
new attacks on Serb-held ter- 
rifrxy, or acts to undermine 
fite fipd^Tng B(unian-(3ioat 
Confederation, would result 
in Croatia being frOBen out 
European or ofoer mtezna- 
ticmal bodies. 

“The success of the Croat- 
Bosnia Federaticm in Bosnia 
is vital to the success of file 
pstoe proe^" Mr Clinton 
ABiii All wt*M-niitiflHai aid 
would be' ctextingmt on a 
strict observance of human 

And Tn iiTti ^liTiiff ri ghtg 

US alarm ffaat Croatia could 
jeopardise the hard-won 
peace ti»nra which open 
week at a US airbase in Ohio 
was sharpened yesterday 
when the Bosnian govern- 
ment objected furiously to a 
call from Zagreb for Bosnian 
Croats to vote in Sunday’s 
Croatian electioDS. 

CaUing it “an ugly move" 
that threatened Bosnia’s 
future as a unified state, the 
Bosnian government eom- 
idaihed to the US that Croatia 
was deliberately undennin- 
ing the confoderation, which 


the US brot^bt into beh^ 
Bosnia has long feared div- 
ision between a Greater Ser- 
bia and a Greater Croatia. 

“The Bosnian government 
and arzx^ will not acc^ the 
division and disintegration of 
our country ... [it] will lead 
to the continuation of war, 
immediately or later," Presi- 
dent Alija Izetbegovic said at 
TMted Nations 50th amiiver- 
saiy assembly yesterday. 

In a powerihl and moving 
speech, he told the UN that it 
was “the most inefficient 
bo^'ln human history", and 
that many of those who had 
apoken of freedom and justice 
from the «amg podium would 
return home to “walk all over 
the basic rights of pe(^ and 
nations. R is up to us to stop 
fom". 

Mr Clinton’s warning to the 
Croats, delivered at a meeting 
with Mr Izetb^ovtc and foe 
Croatian president Franjo 
Tudjman in New York yester- 
day, was couched “in firm 
terms”, OS sources said. 

“We are saying very dearly 
that there win be very serious 
and negative consequences 
for Croatia, and our Euro 
pp*m all tea are firmly with 
us," a senior US said 

yekmfiay. 


Mz* Tudjman and Mr Izetbe- 
govic as^ Mr Clinton to 
clarify the vague agreement 
be bed reached with Boris 
Yeltsin of Russia on Mon^, 
to bring Russian troops into 
soms undefined peacekeeping 
role in the Nato-run Ifix (In- 
tervention FOroe). A. special 
'“Riissian sector” would be 
unacceptable, th^ warned. 

Mr (ninhm, still stru^iiDg 
to win congressional support 
for his plan to send 20.000 US 
troops to hefo implement a 
peace agreement was not 
helped by President Izetbego- 
vic’s statement that Ifor 
would be in Bosnia for longer 


than the year the US 
envisaged. 

The DS warning to the 
Croats came as the main road 
from Sar^t^ to the west was 
finally reopened after three 
years, bat only for UN vehi- 
des and convoys. Bosnian ci- 
vilians were stiU not allowed 
through, even though the 
ceasefire agreement called fbr 
foe roa^ to be opened to 

The US also warned the 
heads cf the Federation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, meeting 
in Spain to draw up a time- 
table and details on the traz» 
fer cf power to ei^t cantons 


and 80 municipalUies, that if 
they foil to protect human 
ri^ts or create multi-ethnic 
institutiems "r^iistruction 
aid will simply not be 
forthcoming”. 

• The German cabinet yes- 
terday approved foe deploy- 
ment of about 4,000 troops in 
Bosnia. The move, in res- 
ponse to a request from Nato, 
was foe latest st^ in Ga- 
many’s gradual relaxation of 
its post-war milltazy reserve, 
and ushered in foe army’s 
hugest deployment outride 
Natotezrtti^. 
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Bomb blasts 
prompt new 
security ties 


Ian Black 
Dfolomalic EAor 


B ritish security and in- 
telligence services have 
improved co-operation with 
their French counterparts 
following the bombing by 
Algerian extremists in the 
run up to next month’s presi- 
dential eLectxms in the ntefo 
African couD^. 

Officials in London say 
there has been an increase in 
collaboration and surveil- 
lance since the recent attacks 
by the Anned Islamic Group 
(GIA), in which seven people 
have been killed. 

Relations between the secu- 
rity stevice, and its 

French equivalent the DST, 
are described as excellent — a 
point being stressed in White- 
hall before next weekend’s 
An^o-Fbench smxunit 
JMQrii (^cials are going 
out of their way to renrealfoe 
close working iiniM in an area' 
normally taboo — a move in- 
tended partly to counter 
French criticism that exce& 
rively liberal asylum proc» 
dures are iMainwg Britain a 
havmi fbr TalaTinjff wiiHfawK. 

Bofo Algeria and France are 
angry that Britain 1^ become 
a centre for activists, aifonug h 
there is so evidence any are 
involved in teiTorism. 

Meanwhile foe British au- 
thorities have been warned 
that A^erian intelligence 
agents may try to piwtoke 
violent incidents to Muce a 
crackdown. 





The only journalists who are intimidated by spin- 
doctors are the sort of people who’d scream if 
they saw a spider in the bath. It is absurd for the 
BBC to pander to their vanity by putting Messrs 
Paxman and Simpson into protective custody. 
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Thrown to the wolves in grim gambie 

Dutch UN monitors were widely criticised last July when they fled the Serb-threatened safe haven of Srebrenica in eastern Bosnia. 
But Frank Westerman has pieced together an account that shows they were victims of a high-level UN plan to ditch the enclave 


NBC4llUAia>BjU3Bi:AI> 

G eneral cee ni- 

odai, chief of staff 
Of Unprofin: peace- 
keeping ftacoes in 
Boaila, «iHgri 
Bosnian Serb General Zdravko 
Tcdimir to jwesent him with an 
ultimatom; advaneiiw Serb 
troc^s must leave the TO “safe 
haven” of Srebrenica by day- 
break the nest day, July 11, or 
face an alrstrlka 
The valley in eastan Bos- 
nia. vritfa its 42,000 Muslims 
guarded by 400 Dutch peace- 
keepers, was on the verge of 
collapse. The Serb invaders 
had to be chased out; or a ma» 
sacre was feared among the 
Muslims. 

CTltimately, Srebrenica 
would stand at Call dq>ending 
on whefhiK Nato was wiDing 
to hit out ~ and to go on hit- 
ting out until the Serb direat 
had been lifted. Zko hour was 
set fi3T &50am on Ju^ U. 

At 6am around 80 Barters 
took off ftom VQlafranca ^ 
Italy and from an American 
aircraft carrier off the Dalma- 
tian coast For five and a half 
hours, they drcled over die 
Adriatic, waiting ibr a signal 
ftiat didn’t cmne. 

A reconstruction of the eo- 


dave's last 24 houia shows that 
the air attack was first post- 
poned, diluted and QkDy 
abandanad. Why? 

‘‘The answer to that ques- 
tiqn may be so scary fl^ I 
don’t care to tiiink about it,” 
says a Dutch UN officer who 
sat In on crisis talks wifii the 
UN comiziander in &maee Yh- 
goslavia. General Bertrand 
Janvier, and UN Special En- 
voy Yasoshl Almdu. 

niere are Indications 
that the Dutdi UN troops and 
ttie people of Srebrenica were 
sacrificed to dear the way for 
a rough peace in Bosnia, 
where there was no room for 
troubtesome enclaves. 

On July zo it seemed that 
several levels rf UN command 


(from file top down — Zagreb, 
Sandevo, Tuzla and Srebren- 
ica) were still working on the 
same id^ of attack. By the 
next zDonuzig, the uppv level 
had backed down, leaving the 
lower levels in coitiUsJozL 

Did Gen Janvier and Mr 
Akashi, by sabotaging the 
plaiuied air attack,, by to rid 
themselves of Srebrenica? ”IT 
fh^ did, they played a dirty 
game risking their own sol- 
diers and the populatkm," Gen 
Nicolai says. 

fton T Vilhwir had ham UUim- 

pressed by threat an alr>- 


strOffi. Indeed, what did the 
Serbs have to be afiuld of? At 
the Hotel Fontazia in Bratimac 
and in the bavoate quarry of 
MOict held SO hostages; 
DutChbat soldiers cau|ht when 
they left their observation 
posts at the onset of the Serb 

wHaflte 

CtdoDel Hazm de JItmge in 
Zagreb loged Gen Janvier to 
give the Dutch troc^ air sup- 
port ‘’Otherwise, you will lo^ 
your credibility*'. Gen Janvier 
balked, thou^ he did call the 
Bosziian Serb genwial Rafiu> 
Mla^ twice to him to call 

off t-Tia aHarh That Mnnday 
ni^t be ordered a fleet of air- 
craft to be airborne tiie nest 
tooming. 

At 01 JS houza Tuzla was told 
by Sarajevo that she “pariz- 
ages” of F-16 fighters would 
participate in the action. 
“Time over target: 06.50 
hours”, .Norwegian C2q>tain 
Harald Ejaerstad wrote in the 
order book. Tbejouraal of the 
r^ozial centre in Tuzla shows 
the plan of attack-was rela^ 
to Dutehbat in&ehrenica. 

At daybreak, tiie mayor, the 
coomiaDder. and evetybody in 
the enclave was stari^ up at 
the But no planes came. 
Houzs later sfa^ began raizi- 
ing down in numb^ that 
harked teds to ^^ril 1993. 


wbeh Srebtenica had also been 
on the verge cdDapse. Thm 
the UN bad prevented a massa- 
cre by declaring the area a de- 
znilitariaed safb baven guarded 
by peacekeepers. 

Now, two years later, ftie 
btue-behnets fled. Bravo com- 
pany was imder fire. Afler a 
had esjdoM aznong the 
refugees near the city gates. Lt 
Colonel Earvemans' camp was 
ordered out. In their ar- 


Julian Harston, head of Mr 
Akashi's uzilt admit- 

ted the fall of Srebreifica was 
not xiK^QXjrtuzie. 

“7be disappearance the 
enclaves of Zepa and Srebren- 
ica deared the way fin- tiie use 
cf di^anportimiate fbree,” he 
says. 

That esjdains why one shell 
on the Sarajevo market place 
later cm could be punished by a 
bombing campaign against 


If the enclave was sold out to the Serbs, 
then I think Akashi and Janvier should 
appear before the tribunal in The Hague* 


moured vehicles, panickizig 
Dotdi seddiers pudaed fhroueh 
thousands of ht^less people. 
Children and old peo^ ^ 
uzider file caterpillar treads, 
but the seddiers' survival izz- 
sthict overcame the impulse to 
look back and stop. 

The fall of &e enclave, 
everyone agrees,- marked the 
turning point in tiie Bosnian 


crisis. Is that why UN head- 
quarters in Zagreb &fls to 
answer the questicc as to 
where the promised aircraft 
were on Tuesday July 11? 


Serb positions thitni^tout Bos- 
nia that lasted two weeks. 

Tte suggestion that the UN 
command could, eitiier n^t 
gently cr deUberately, have 
pushed die enclave towar ds 
Gen Mladic irritates Har- 
ston. The claim that Sreteest 
ica was the price we were wilt 
ing to pay is dishonest We did 
aU we cmild to laotect the safe 
area.” 

But what about tfa* ultimab- 
film mafte to Q gp ThlUmir ^Tffp 

UN diplomat denies any 
knowledge of an utthnatum. 


And the {dan of attack tiiat was 
caUed* off? "Such a plan never 
existed.” 

<3en Janvier’s ^lokesman, 
toa swears that in Zagreb 
nothing is known a bout 
pianriwt aiz'etrikes at targets 
around the enclave. 

Gw Janvier reportedly com- 
jJainad mOTB tl^ OIKO abOUt 

his mission to protect the Mus- 
lim enclaves. Ihe Frendnuan 


saw Srebrmiica, a permanent 
reservoir of potential hostages, 
as an obstacle to “ibroefijl 
action” against the Serbs. One 
cf his advise said he dmied 
yet anoffaa: request for air su> 
port by Lt C<d Eairanazis thus 
“GenUemen, don't you uzider-. 
stand? I have to get rid cf fbese 
enclaves." 

Gen Nicolai paints a picture 
of fbuUy cominand structures, 
procedural blunders zmd de? 
c re es from on hl^ . which 
oombined to seal Srebrenica’s 
fete on July IL 

Witfain “dose air support” 
regulations, Gen Nicolai, 
tc^efber with Lt Col Eaxre- 
mans in Srebrenica., prepared 
a list cf “40 bard targets”, 
fezed to an oommand levi^. 

Ihe rules of engagement 
required Gen Nicolai in Sara- 
jevo to receive a formal 
request its* air support from 
Srdirenica via Tuzla which he 


thoi had to pass on to Zagreb. 

: He says he waited ^ morning 
in Sarajevo only got it at 
UAd. 10 minutes afba: the alr>- 
craft had been called back to 
base, "t immediately passed 
die request on to Z^e^ for 
approval” 

UN staff in 'Dzda e«p ftiis 
a ywaiTtf of events “dismal”. “If 
you are informed, as we had 
been that night of an. irondad 
u Ui m a fi im liwhwri .to an equally 
iztEKiad sanctitm. indudizig 
the esact mnmewt «hmi the 
aircraft will ai^iear over their 
taigets ... do you still have to 
file a request? Chme off it! You 
just go in and drop your 
bcunbs.” 

Ihat zQomizig ^zda and Sr^ 
brenica understood that, come 
what may, die ah>strlke would 
go ahead. But the sky 
remained efznpty and the Serbs 
attacked two Dutch armoured 
vehicles. Lt Col Karremans de- 
cided to make a formal request 
for air suppert after alL at Sazn. 
Gen Nicolai denies having 
received the request Gmi Jan- 
vier and Mr Akashi in Zagreb 
saw it and reftised. 

At 42.25. the fex at UiqirGifor 
headquarters in Sarajevo 
diurned out the apixtTval ftnm 
Zaffrebi cmqdete witir the aig- 
natures of Gm Janvier and Mr 
Akashi. To Gen Nicolai’s 


amaze m e n t,, various itsblo- 
tion had been added, tnriudfaie 
one that Il^ita’ planes were 
only allowed to take on tanks 
wlifahi ^ enclave and “Sring 
artillery guns”. 

At 2.4^nn. two waves of two 
Dutdt F-28S eadi anned w^ 
“dumb” (or^uided) bombs de- 
stroyed one, maybe two Sab 
tan Va American ArlO planes 
mi route to the enclave were 
off wh&3 Gen Nicolai, 
Dutch Defence Minista: Joris 
Voorboeve, Gen Janvier and 
Aft- Akashi simultaneously 
concluded that fiirther .bomb- 
ing would be uselesa: the Sabs 
hart tiueetened to kill the 30 
hnata gea, and Sr^omiica widi 
its 42,000 routed and pursued 
Muslims was lost anyway. Gen 
Niookd is dissatisfied with the 
testrfotions imposed on him. 
Mr Akashi and Gen Janvier 
took the stingoutef defending 
the enclaves with tt^ restric- 
tions, is his view. 

Razniz Becirovic, a Srebren- 
ica MuaGm commander who 
fled over dm mmaitolTB to 
7\uda, says; TTthe mieiave was 
sold out defiberat^y to the 
Smbs, then 1 think Akadii and 
Janvier, too, should appear be- 
foe Qie Tribunal in The Hague 
to answer for the Serb war 
crimes committed in 
Srebrenica.” 


Secrets of writing on 
Russia’s prison walls 


The arrest of a young poet on drugs 
charges has roused the sympathy of 
Moscow’s literati and revived fears of the 
KGB*s successors getting up to their 
old dirty tricks. Miriam Neubert reports 



SCiddcmscneTefmng 

secret service and 
state prosecution will 
not let go. They are 
doing their utmost to 
put Alina Vituchnovaaya 
away for six to 15 years, using 
legally dodgy- phone taps, 
among other 

Alina is an avant^arde poet 
well-known In the youth 
scene, and particularly to chil- 
dren of the elite. A year ago, 
on 16 October, 10 agente of the 
FSB (Federal Security 
Bureau), successor to the 
KGB. took her from hozne at 
around ntidni^L She is sup- 
posed to have sold LSD to two 
drug addicts at an imder- 
gzvi^ station, at a time when 
witnesses testifr^ she was at a 
rock concert More drugs were 
said to have been found in her 
room. There are no indepen- 
dent witziesses. 

She has denied die chaises. 
On the night she was arrested 
she was shown to two young 
men supposedly arrested by 
the FSB after the purported 


deal ‘Ts tins her?” officers 
asked the youngsters. "That's 
her," they said. Since then 
Alina has been in custody 
awaiting trial 
Observers and lawyers 
agree that the court must be 
under great pressure in the 
old-fashioned way. There is 
no other explaziatloh for drag- 
git^ proceediz^ out for a 
year and Imprisoning the 
poet in the absence of suffi- 
cient evidence. 

In lettets smutted out of 
prison she has supplied a 
reason. Alizia Vituclmovsaya 
drew attention to herself by 
writing newspaper articles 
about synthetic drags and the 
young Russians who took 
them, drug addicts who are 
the children of politicians, of 
rich, infiuenticQ people, writ- 
ers and journalists. In her 
letters Alina quotes her inter- 
rogators as saying, "Informa- 
tion like that is dynamite.” 
Comh^ shortly before the 
elections for paziiament in 
December this explanation is 
very Uluminating to the lib- 


eral media. Izvestia writes: 
“Alina Vituchnovsaya’s fete 
is indicative of an estremely 
dangerous irezid. The unliin' 
ited power of the secret ser- 
vices threatens human r^ts 
and is evidence of an en- 
deavour to re-establish total 
control over society.*? 

Alina writes that while in 
prisem FSB representatives 
have asked her to supply 
more names, which she bag 
refused to do. “Anyone can 
land up in here.' she wrote, 
"the absence of real guilt is 
hmnateriaL*' 

-According to ; infearnation 
supplied by the international 
Association for Human 
Rights her case is ziot excep- 
tional. Cteuntless- pectple in 
Russia are being held |xris- 
oner illegally in disastrous 
conditions. Because the 
courts are overburdezied they 
often have to wait srears b^ 
fore trial Arbitrmy investi- 
gations. intimidation and tor- 
ture are always in the 
headlines. 

According to oOlclal fig- 
ures. 900 police officers in 
Moscow alone have been fired 
this year for abusing their 
official power or for corrup- 
tion and there are disciplin- 
ary proceedings z^aizist about 
6,000. Usuall}’ the victizos are 
nameless. 

The relatively unknown 
port is lucky that the liberal 
media have taken up her case 
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Nor iron bars a cage. . . Alina Vltachiiovsaya fights for release from the prisoner’s pen in the Golivinsky district court 


and established writers are 
speaking up on. her behalf. A 
woman port behind bars in 
Russia, where people have an 
ert>ecially close relationship 
with their writers — that 
awakens bad memories. 

Initially, writeis had some 
misgivings, about taking up 
her case. People still have 
great reservations about drug 
dealii^ But they wanted to 


show solidarity with their 
young colleague and make 
sure she had a feir trial She 
was accepted as a member of 
the Russian Writers' UziioiL 
The PEN Centre requested 
that four writers should be 
adznitted into foe court as so- 
called “public defenders” to 
stand b^ide the accused. 

Every day of the trial 
brings to light fresh irregular- 


ities on the part of foe investi- 
gators. A typical orampla wSS 
a 17-year-oId schoolboy who 
took - his courage in both 
hands and gave evidence 
from which emei^ed a bewil- 
dering picture rt crxmhial 
prosecution in Rusia. 

On 16 October . 1994 Sa^ 
Kostenko and a friend were 
bundled into a i^ce vazL 
Only on foeir arrival at foe 


prtice station did the intimi- 
dated boys learn that tixey 
were to be present at a search. 
Saseba was only 16 at the 
time. 

Two youths were already 
waiting: subsequently they 
have sat in court evezy day as 
witnesses for the prosecution, 
and still claim that they 
boo^t a small battle bt LSD 
frmn Alina ^^tuefanovsaya. 


The schoolboy did in feet 
see a small bottle cm the table. 
He also saw wounds on foe 

^ did not kziow the 

bottle came flrom. 

A statement was dictated to 
him which he hait to sign. 
One of the secret service men 
in civilian cl othe s bade thprw 

farewell with the threatening 
words; “We won’tforget you.*® 


Dear Diary, I think they are 
a bunch of compiete . . . 


lUtt Bjer rv ga ar d, the EU 
aiaironment co/Rmfsszbner, 
has created a storm with her 
personal oba&vations abwt 
her JeUaas in Eomissaerms 
Dagbog — 77w Commissioner’s 
Diary. These extracts loere 
puwshed in the Dariish daily 
noDspap&‘ 

Js^Lands^Bosten 

Jacques Chirac 
Firanoe's president is “totally 
indlflbrent” about the presi- 
dent of the European Com- 
missira. Jacques Santer. 

“The relationship between 
Mr Chirac and Mr Santer is 

bad, first and foremost be- 
cause Mr Chirac is totally 
todlfferent about Bdr Santer 
and is treating him carelessly 
and superficially.” 

“Mr Chirac made a vesy 
bad impression .. X don’t 
even think Mr Oiirac will 
izicrease in stature after get- 
ting the job,” she writes when 
she had lunch with the presi- 
dent last July. 

After rrt’errtng to intetiial 
discussions in foe Commis- 
sion about the French nuclear 
tests she says they are 
"pointless". 

“They are a typical example 
of the zxeed of a ziew head 
state to flex his muscles in 
order that people become 
aware how strong a man they 
have elected ... It wQl be 
difficult for Mr Chirac to 
recover from losing feoe in 
that afikir. But foat cannot be 
my problem.” 

Felipe Gonadla 
After a dinner party for the 
Commission hosted by the 
Spanish prime mlziirtsr in 
July. Ms Bjerregaard writes: 
"He [Mr Gonzdlez] still 
seemed like an intereting 
man, but he was without en- 
ergy, there was no political 
wUL Spain was about to take 
over the EU presidency, but 
he did not wish to use It for 


anything. When it comes 
ri^t doim to ft, it is h^ to 
q>ot any leader who wants 
sranethizig other than to ke^ 
the pot boiling and be, for 
example, prime minister.” 

Belmnt Kohl 

When she meets German 
Chancellor Hebnut Ebhl in 
Berlin, Ms Bjerregaard 
w rites. “I did not get an izxk- 
presslon of the man at aU. he 
was not paying attention at 
all I do not ftiiDk that he 
noticed vfoom he was taiiring 
to. Mr Kobl abook hands with 
peo^e. but he was in a cozzi- 
plet^ different place." 

Michel Bamier, French 
minister for Enropean 
aChirs 

Ms Bjerr^aard took Lauts 
Norlund, her tfoief of statC to 
her second zDeetiz^ w^ Mr 
Bamier; “Mr Bamim* seemed 
so ccmflised in Bnissels tha* I 
wanted to be sure that some- 
one ofoer than me from my 
office knew xiriiat was goiog 
on,” 

Extraos prootded by Michael 
Ulveman, JyUands-Posten's 
Brussels corre^Jident. The 
bookispublWudonSaamlt^. 
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Simone Gallimard 


Special edition 


Simone Gallimard ■ . .she bad the instinct to spot new writers — also energy and coinage 


S IMONE Gallimard, 
who has died aged 
77, was one of the 
most powerful 
women in French 
publishing — a position she is 
said to have secured as much 
hr her dinner invitations as 
by her fine e£tmg efciUa 
Even tbou^ she was never 
the cwpor a te bead of the Edi- 
tions Gallimard p ubiiehirtg 
empire, she was at the centre 
of its operations for more 
than 80 years. She intervened 
in fomlly foods and her nama 
was linked to an extraordi- 
nary publishing scandal 
She was the dau^ter of a 
first world war sec r et a ry of 
state for the arts, and looked 
set for a career in the law — 
an ambitious choice for a 
woman at the time. But she 
abandoned her career in 1989 
alter marrying Claude Galli- 
mard — the son of Gaston, 
who founded the French pub- 
lishing bouse at the basin- 
ning of the ceniniy. 

It was not untfl 1962 that 
she entered polishing pro* 
fessionally, after bringing up 
four children, Franpoise, 
Christian. Isabelle and An- 
toine — the current managing 
director o£ Gallimard. Ac- 
cording to publishing veter* 
ans, she was seen rather cyni- 
cally at the time as a rich 


Appreciation: Gavin Ewart 


A last lunch with a genius 


T hree months ago 
Gavin Ewart (.obitu- 
ary, October Z4) and 1 
lunched together in an 
Italian restaurant in the Ful- 
ham Road. It was perhaps the 
three hundredth lunch we*d 
enjoyed — nearly always in 
I talian restaurants *— since 
we met in 1962. 

I had no Mpa it be would 
the last time 1 would see Ga- 
vin and if he knew how skk 
he was, he didn't hint at it, 
conducting himself, as al- 
ways, in a manner part ha* 
morous. part erudite and 
wholly humane. He needed a 
stick and be took a tajci home, 
but he .was in good spirits, 
espgci0y^litmau7 ones we 
talked about poetry, but not 
too niw^ He enlor^ his food 
rather more fow I did mine, 
but then he was always the 
mcMre natural man. Ifis sense 
of human absurdity is . testi- 
fied to in one of amplest be- 
quests to 'Engli^ poetry since 
Audoa. bat his touch was 
light and his Invention 
irrepr^ible. 

I am writing this in Rome, 
for away from the London 
scenes we knew and the many 
pni uTOBg of Gavin’s poet^ on 
my shelves. Aloogsi& this ar- 
chive, among my unsorted 
correspondence, 1 have 
ioxeas of poems he sent me 
ov» the years, some of whkh 
got into his published works 
but the majority never 
revealed to the world. They 


could be mere squibs, pei> 
haps occasioned by a particu- 
lar poiDposity he’d read or 
heard about, or more usually 
the spontaneous outbursts of 
a li^ verse oracle as focund 
as Edward Lear or Lewis Car- 
rolL Gavin was not readib' 
daunted by reputations: in 
the comic jnsighte he sent me 
and later published was: 

Eliot loved the music hall 
{and he probably loved 
pantos). 

Pound took the rubbish out of 
the Waste Land 
And put it all into the Cantos. 

rd heard of Gavin before I 
left Australia in 1951.' Sydney 
University students to 
sing hfo ptbwar poem kfiss 
Tw^ to the tune of the Brit- 
ish National Anthem, which 
at foat time was also Austra- 
lia’s. (Gavin would not have 
made a good Poet Laureate. 
He was too independent and 
r^mblican.) When l met him 
at a party given by the 
psychoan^yst (paries Ry- 
croft who bad been at Cam- 
bridge with him, I had just 
had poems published in Pen- 
guin Modem Poets and Gavin 
had . be» almost silent for 
many years after being de- 
mobbed. 'There had been 
weird adventures helping 
Tambimuttu and Poetry Lon- 
don. and a time in the British 
CoimclL In 1962, we were both 
woriting in advertising, very 
much fish out of water. Imme- 
diately we become close 



friends and began lunching 
blether and showing each 
otiKa* our latest poems. 

I have never had a ramMut 
with another widta' which 
was so conqdete. Gavin gave 
me a copy of his Fortune 
Press Poe^ issued by the 
notorious Catena just befte^ 
the second world war. and 1 
read these extraordinary 
works of his precocity. (Geof- 
frey Gfigson had published 
Ph^us lb WozulerlaDd in 
New 'Verse while Gavtn was 
still at sdKJoL) A few weeks 
afte r our meeting I had a 
letter from him about the 
Rake's Progress, the Auden/ 
Stravinsky collaboration we 
had been discussing. He 
wrote that it was strain a 
work so moving ^ould have 
been created by two such cold 
human beings. 1 still think 
this goes to the heart of the 
paia^ of artistic invention. 

Gavin had known Auden 
slightly bdbre the war. As the 
dust of literary demdliticm 
subsides, it is becoming dear 
tiiat Ewart bdongs with Wil- 
liam and Louis Mac- 

Neice alongside Auden, 
ammg foe poetic Cre- 
ators of foe foirties. It’s true 
that this su^ had to await 
its apotheosis until the sixties 
and seventies whoi he pub- 
lished ccdlection afim- collec- 
tion of poems in dozens of 
forms and styles. (Savin found 
instinctively a way of making 
poetry new. Ihis was a deter- 


Peter Gunn 


mrnation to Wr ite in as many 
formats as there are in 
verse, but xt was also 
more daringly otiglnaL Ha 
would see how notions might 
be framed in patterns; a Vic- 
torian divine imagines 
Hraveu with dioirboys at- 
tached. the whede poem ebul- 
liaitly Tennyscmlan; an owl 
writes an A gatha Cfortetie de- 
tective story employing all 
the English rhymes with 
’‘ooo” sounds; the British in- 
fant mock other ser- 
vices as plai^ently as Kipling 
might have done (had he been 
less regiectable). 

Ewart’s Little Ones are an 
anthology cf good unclean fim 
and pertinent satire. In foe 
So-Cdled Sonnet^ he pro- 
duo^ diary wntrias for per- 
turbed suburban humankind 
more plam-spealdng than his 
varions tours^e-force. He 
liked sound patterns, paro- 
dies, reOecBons cm history 
(his sequence based on Gib- 
bon’s Decline And Fall Is ee- 
pedally and vignettes 

fitun office life. Hb could see 
how to use the elaborate Sir 
Gawain stanza to ffinnunate 
contemporaiy lif^ and be 
parodied, but not mocked. 
Larkin’s Ihe Whitsun Wed- 
diz^, in bis poem The Imkin 
Automatic Wash. 

But Evrazt was not primary 
ily a parodist Rafher, he was 

a Hirmawfl wwnTncmt atrw* whO 

would not belteve foat any 
style had gone out of foshlon. 


man’s wife looking fior a 
hobby. In aha bad div- 
(nned Claude Qallimard and 
the ’’bobby” — to revive the 
out-dated and fauteg subsid- 
iary Of (jallimard. Mennire de 
France — was a desperate 
attenqpt tom her Ufo around. 
In foe process she developed a 
passion for poetry, contonpo- 
rary fiction and new tranila- 
tions of fimign wri te rs , in- 
cluding Shakespeare and 
Walt Whitman. 

She poblisbed an average of 
30 new titles a yeu aiid went 
for foe upper end of the mar^ 
ket. avoiding, as she put it, 
being ”foe vector of any- 
isms'’ awd at te mp ti ng to nur^ 
tore talent in the tra^m al 
Mercure de France. (That 
publishing bouse, founded in 


1894, had been the only one 
willing to tondh foe popular 
poet. Gtifllaume Apollinaire, 
at foe start of his career.) 

But she also made mis- 
takes, indadu^ losing foe 
FTendi rights to Frederick 
Fbxsyth’s thrillers and turn- 
ing down Umberto Eoo’s The 
Name Of The Rose. Despite 
Merenre’s up-market preten- 
sions, it found itself at foe 
centre of one (tf France’s most 
bizarre publishing stories 
fois century. In 1975, the 
prize-winning novelist. Ro- 
main Gary, earned a ggAfind 


Ckmeourt prize under the 
pseudonym Emile Ajar, for 
die bo(& La Vie Dev^ Sol 
Gary presented diis as the 
work of bis nephew. Ajar. 

whom he described as too shy 
to give interviews. The book, 
whtoh was translated into 23 
languages and sold lAmiliion 
copies, was later adapted to 
the screen as Madame Rosa, 
starring Simone Signoret. 

admitted his alltiho^ 
ship, but iwwm (jallimsud to 
foe end condstentty denied 
knowledge of foe author’s 
true identity. 

In 1990, after her ex-hus- 
band’s death, a fiunily row 
threatened to 9lit foe (3aOi- 
maid empire when Antoine 

was rtatfiLl as (U- 

rector. Simone Gallimard 
publicly asked her four chil- 
dren to “get on”, atMing that 
“you don’t have to love one 
anofoM' but you must wwk 
togeth^. But h«- interven- 
tion did not in fact prevent 
the eldest children, Christian 
and Francoise, from teaving 
th **- family 

Her death prantpted numer- 
ous tributes in the literary 
world, bat also led to qiecula- 
tlon over the fixture of Mer- 
cure de France. “The com- 
pany is in dtfficaUy and it is 
doubtful that it will survive 
without her.” said Libdra- 



or 'that our language was not 
capable of new responses to 
the demands of poetry. 

Gavin and 1 weathered ad- 
vertising and the less dubi- 
but even more perilous, 
cizmnnstances of the free- 
lance litntuy lifo. We were 
togsfoer at many poetry read- 
ings 9T>d made mdiansting 
provindal tours. Gavin be- 
come an expert entertainer. 
His voice was an English gen- 
tleman's (I detected little d 
the Edi^urgh origins of bis 
surgeon foiher. though he 
was proud of foe Scottish 
background), he wrote 
reviews, broadcasted, and 


generally survived. Fortn- 
nately, he became quite fatn- 
ous, wid^ appreciated and 
a^-loved. 

Margo, his wife, backed 
him up at aU times and bis 
daugbtEsr, Jane, and son, Ju- 
lian. were justiy proud of 
him. IBs was a happy lifo — if 
you can say that of any per- 
son who has both talent and 
imaginatio n. 

It is just about proper to 
speak of a person’s lo» in a 
pifolic place, but modi more 
appropriate to emphasise 
what the reading and listen- 
ing public win now 'be denied. 
Seriousness, we know, is next 


Gone walkabout in Italy 


Peter Gunn. . .enthusiastic and with mdividnal views 


P ETER Gunn, who has 
died a^ 81. made a 
late start as a wrlta. 
He was in his forties be 
published his first book, Na- 
ples: A PalimpsesL It was a 
wDik, said Sir Hardd Acton’s 
of a master ob s ervar, the 
”bo^ foat all of us who love 
Naples have long bewi wait- 
ing for.” 

Bom in Sydney, Australia, 
he arrived in Europe as a 
young man in the years be- 
fore the second world war. 
hastantly at home, he trav- 
elled extensively: at one point 
walking from Eteris to Du- 


brovnik. During foe war he 
served in foe Rifle Brigade. 
Taken prisoner in North Af- 
rica, escaped from his Ital- 
ian camp axid, while sbeltm^ 
ing in poor health in a cave in 
foe Abnizzi, was fte many 
numfha befriended hy the 
people of foe region, who 
showed themselves reidy to 
risk, their lives to assist him. 
This epteode was at the root 
of his i™g involvemeni with 
the country and his love for 
all things Italian. 

He returned to 
after the war and read moral 
sciences at Trinity Collie, 


Cambridge. From 1949 to 1966 
he was a lecturer at tiie Rt^al 
Military Academy, Sand- 
hurst, living finally to be- 
come a full-time wiitor. 

The Companion Guide To 
Southern Italy was the first of 
bis travel books and he wro te 
two more guides, to NoT' 
mandy anil Baxginidy. At the 
time, as Angus Wilson noted, 
they represented an entirely 
new ccncqitlon: books by “a 
per^ OQfousiastie and with 
individual views” foat com- 
bined “infonnalive details d 
la Rnpdrkpr with ndoettve 
readabfltty”. Purthm' wcafcs 


on Italy fidlowed: A Concise 
History and, a few years later, 
a scholarly sumptuonsly 
Illustrated book on The 
Churches Of Rome. 

During the sixties, be 
showed his versatility in well- 
received biographies: a study 
cf the wri te r Vernon Lee — 
“foi^away the most able mind 
in Florence” accordii^ to 
Henry James — and Dearest 
Augn^ a life itf Bynm’s 
taalf-sistK. later, he extkided 
his range again to include 
studies of foe Actons and of 
Napoleon's mistress, the 
Duchess of Abxantgs. He also 


tion's literary editor. Antoine 
deGaudemar. 

Tributes Included one from 
the aufocr, FHiclen Marceau, 
who said: "Her work along- 
side Claude Gallimard — be- 
hind the scenes — made Galli- 
mard it Is. After her 
divorce, she worked against 
all 0^ to revive Mercure de 
France’s illustrious hisUxy. 
She re-lssned the best titles 
and ^ the instinct you need 
to spot new writers. She bad 
audacity, energy and 
courage.” 

Those who knew said her 
dinner parties were *‘un 
must* in Paris society. Jean- 
Claude Lamy, a literary critic 
for Le Figaro, said: “Dinner at 
Rue de Condd — accompanied 
by the oUlgatory tour of Dela- 
croix’s studio which she 
owned — was among the 
highest ambitions of the 
French literary set But to 
Mme Gallimard, dinner was 
an editorial strategy. Even 
thou^ she was a charming 
hostess, there was ^ten a pi- 
quant atmosphere. The trick 
was to be invited back a 
second time!” 


Alex Puiml Smith 


Simone Qallimard. publisher, 
bom December 5, 1917; died 0> 
tober22. 1995 


to Godliness, but a long way 
frtan solemnity. Gavin Ewart 
was fUUy conscious of the 
great tradition of Entf 1^ po- 
etry to which he belonged. He 
mae hnagined tim great toy- 
shop, Hamley's, selling 
Action Man models of foe 
Great Poets oC the Pantheon. 
The last Stanza goes 
Anele^ronicldUtonblmdasa 
bat; 

A blood-spitting consumptive 
Keats, 

Tennyson cabnfy raising a tall 
hat. 

Sujinbume bemg tohipped in 
caiain dark back streets. 
AU taorldng modds, oorreet 
firomheadtotoe 
But Shakespeare’s extra, as 
you ou^ to Jauxo. 

Ete also declared that suc- 
cess was a very small cake 
and most poets would be 
lucky to get a slice (I quote 
inaccuxately). But in a won- 
derful self-elegy, called 2001: 
The Tennyson Hardy Poem, 
he prophesied Ewart as 
thesis / Eioart's a classic/ 
Rjoart^ a genius. 

Better to remember bhn in 
the pocon’s first, inost movmg, 
stanza and defdore tiiat he 
stopped Just short 80; 

When I am old and long 
turned grey 

and ^ay the aura of being 
styftty 

7 mety see the daum of that 
critioalderp 

when my tightest verse will 
seem QuUe weighty. 

I shall Bve somewhere Jbr 
away 

When illiterate birds are 
nesting. 

To pilgrim admirers my wi/e 
wUlscv. 

Steart is resting. 


Pater Pertar 


edited tiie Penguin editum of 
Byron’s letters and journals. 

Peter, in middle-age, 
his-ooinieoas, always formal 
manners and gentlemanly 
ways, seemed at times an im- 
probable Antipodean. A patri- 
cian figure, yet one com- 
pletely at ease and in his 
elem^ amversing wifo the 
ritizeury on Ihe streets of Na- 
ples. Visually alert, multi-fec- 
eted inbis interests, he loved 
the craft of writing and 
bron^ to all his wc^ tiie 
powers of a concen t rated and 
ever-receiptive mind. 

He is survived by bis wife, 
the writer Elizahefo Gunn, 
and by tiieir son Shnon. 


David Unwin 


Peter Nicholson Gunn, writer, 
born August 15, 19K died 
October 4, 1995 


Another Day 


October 35. 1824: Old Shep- 
herd Neman dyed this morn- 
ing an old tenant of the fields 
&the last of the old shepherds 
the fields are now left deso- 
late & his old haunts look like 
houses disinhabhed the fad- 
ing woods seem mourning in 
the autumn wind how oten 
hath he seen the blue sky the 
green fields & wo^ & the 
season's changes now he 
sleeps unconscious of all what 
a desolate mystery doth it 
leave round foe liviog minri 
— The Prose qf John Cfore. 
Boutledge, 1951. 


Letter 


Michael Rowan-Robinson 
writes: Astronomer ^rard ite 
Vancouleurs (obituary. Octo- 
ber 18) was right about the 
local supercluster’s existence, 
a disc of galaxies centred on 
the Virgo clustm* and may yet 
be right about the Hubble 
constant — which implies a 
smaller and younger uni- 
verse. His Refernice Cata- 
logue Of Bright Galaxies is 
indiQ)ensible, and he was 
generous to me when I wrote 
on the cosmological distance 
scale, on which he was a main 
player. 


Birth(jays 


Michael of HohenzoUem. 
former ICing of Itommiia, 72; 
Henry Commager. historian 
of America, 93: Juliet Flshm*, 
dancer and teacher of contem- 
porary dance. 54: Martin Gil- 
bert, historian, 58: Jimmy 
Heath, jazz musician, com- 
poser, 68; Steve Hodge, foot- 
bailer, 33; Michael Law- 
rence, chief executive, the 
Stock Exdiange. 52; Michael 
Lynagh. ru^ player. 32; 
Peter McHugh, director ot 
jungrammes, GMTV, 49; Joe 
Merc«r. racing manager, 61; 
Dipak Patel, cricketer, 37; 
Helen Reddy, rode singer, S3; 
Sir <3eorge Russell, chair- 
man, Ind^endent Television 
Cammission, 60; Alan Smith, 
chief executive. Test and 
County Cricket Boewd, 59; 
Keith Taylor, chairman, 
Esso UK, 57; Galina A^b- 
nevsdeaya, operatic st^nano, 
69; Dame Lady <GUlian) 
Wagner, residental care cam- 
paigner, 68; Judith Wele- 
minsky, former director, 
NatUmal Council for Volun- 
tary Oiganisations. 45; Prof 
Donald Wiseman, Assyriolo- 
gist. 77. 


Death Notices 

BURTON, KMfki Lm Saamu* dM paaca- 
Miy at lioma atiar a loag Mnaaa apad 4C. 
Ca iWa Samoa Mw«gar wisi tl>a London 
BonMioh oi Toww UamlaN. Baiovad hua- 
band el Kimy jaid UUiar ol Niiw JaMoa. 
Fnnem at Eacteiana cramaioriuni on Fri- 
day Z7Wi Ooobar at S.1S am. Fkiwara lo 
SawtNy was 7364WS or donodooa i» 
mpoito Canear R aaaareli. 

ORAYSTON. Mmm. On Odabar ZWl In 
bar aoth ya^ ataUaidy at boma. Prtaw 
tnmaikin. Tfartashdns aanilca to ba 
annoiaicad. 

tSNOier tea WnaW. Tlw Ravarend Bar 
ntdaila agad 47 on Odobar aoih at SI 
MarVa Heapiea, eintrinQliam aim a leng 
ana eouragaoua AgM agalnal canear. 
Baioved wB el 'hw Rniarand Robert Wng. 
lay and modior ol BhabeSt and CaSwfna 
Tnbd daagMM* ei Sir ted Bryan and m 
lilt Basy Bryan and awar ID StaabeSi Md 
FaHeMy. Fiaiaial Swvieo m St U*a^ 
ChiMth, B rirt el St Blrmlngliam on WeOiaa- 
day Morembar lal ai IB iwoa DonaBona to 
The D e ma dalta HInglay Trvai (to aaalto 
rreman aaildno oidBia U DnI. DataHa from 
Wheadayand Bona OlSf 4«lisa A Bar- 
<Am ol WMtaaMng wM ba bald « AB 
Balnto CNnti, Brantem. Nr Scarborough. 
Yoifea ai a totor data. 

Kmauv filhal laabal. On 20 October 
paacitully In bar gM yew at sway 
Houaa. Biaailay. Surrey and bcmerly al 
Man c he iM r and Angtaaey. 

BTYLER, etfHl Mda on 2IW Odofaw « 
ngham Hotna Nmina Homa. Bavartay, 
agad W yaara. Baloyad urilb of dw lato 
ftWaaearWIlltaini EdMid (tole ol Hub Uni- 
vaiill)i}. iBottwrolDaviaanrtJanaL bvlawa 
Kaitilaan and Cnria, daw Qraniw ol Mat- 
thew and Hwnafk Sophia, Oavin and Sam- 
uat Funeral sardca Chamarlanda Crema- 
nrluni HaB on Thwaday. 23rd Octobw ai 
i.ispn 

In Memoriam 

uoARL ifenii. aged igjaad as.iag5.iiaw 
Shan Row StWWn thinhw 5.NorofcoroI>- 
gmLHw Stolajllgarta. Hla uaenaea M itoi 

Memorial Services 


AHrad FNbr Lai^ Daeiloa aiA. D.PML, 
F.RA.S~ Waatmliiatar SehoUr. 
Claiw Cbinh. iKSto, .tonaa Ua* AibM 
Scliolw, 1884, Lnudlan PieimLa el Aiabte, 
1865-18, am Prolaawrlal FNtow. 1966-7a 
Unarhua Fagew. 18754^ and Daan tor 
Daaraaa. I9684S. w St Jeiin'a Collaga, 
•111 ba haM In ffta Church ot Sl Mwy 
bU^Blen. Oalord, on Saturday 25in 
Meu ambw . at ZSDpjn. Tea will ba avail- 
abta to St JeW?aCeMiaga HNl (oHowb^ 


■Tb olBca yaw w in owtoamant talaehona 
0171 611 0080 


Jackdaw 



Space garbage 

DONT GET me wrong: I can 
make speech with the best of 
them. Language is something 

peopleasknietousein«- 
change for more so I do it 

Occasionally, 1 even use lan- 
gur for the sheer pleasure 
of hearing it sound and 
rebound in the ear of fellow 
creature. The pleasure that Is 
retumed by creatures is pay- 
ment too. for using langu^ 
well. One thing we know 
about language is that itsskU- 
ful use is rewarding. Speak- 
ing seversd of them is sever- 
ally rewarding. Because of 
this, humans continually im- 
prove their languages, im'ent 
twists on their sounds, fill old 


noises wifo new meaning; 
and, generally, dress their 
emotion^ rep^oire in lan- 
guage like soldiers dress for 
parades... 

Language can make things 
happen: you can start a riot, 
someone write you a 
cheque, or deceive your 
motiier, but ifluguagp comes 
. no d£»er to Use truth tiian 
crying or pickingyour nose. 
The truth is that language is a 
virtual means ofcommnnica- 
•tion aniL Uke anything vir- 
tual, it is limitless in its abil- 
ity to imitate ansrfoing, 
including sincerity. The key 
to langu^ and to virtuality 
te You can be fat 

and scrofulous in reality but 
in language and virtuality 
you are Nastassja Kinsky .. . 
An idiom is limguage ovmed 
by a profession, field, or sul^ - 
culture ... “The interactive 
idiom" is a gang-jargen 
that has gone haywire, and is 
threatening to become a kind 
of Esperanto. Esperanto, you 
may recall, was a tynthetic 
mishmash constructed by 
some utopia-struck enthusi- 
asts who believed that a uni- 
ken ratio- 


versal language swi 
n^y by reasonable 


people 


miriit check our tendmicy to 
murder each other. They be- 
lieved that if the inexplicable 
inability to precisely und^- 
stand each otherwere to be 
expunged, we mi^t live in 
our world as sandy as Ger- 
man housewives appear 
tolive in their kitdiens . . . 

The so-called ^interactive 
idiom*’ has all sorts ofpitfells 
aheadof it UEsperanto-ism. 
with its attendant suppres- 
sion of differences and ove3> 
simplification, 2> escdu8> 
vism, wliidLisacK^tyr^ited 
grammar, 8} limitleasness .. . 
It is necessary to keep lan- 
guages, Idioms and communi- 
cation to pmpec^e. They 
are fragile constructs hedged 
in by vast areas ofwhat is 
unexpressed, unarticulated, 
and undiscovered. At the 
same time, we are also cqiaat-’ 
tog to a vast garbage dump of 
everythtog that we humans 
have rejected since we b^an. 
In other words, things that 
HAVE been expressed, artic- 
ulated and DISCARDED. 

This stuff isa kind of un- 
conscious that isresurfectog. 
I’m afraid, on the Internet A 
lot ofwhat I personally hoped 
nei'er to have to deal with 


^ain is showing up like 
space garbage on my screen. 

Every bad version of every 
bad footu^t I ever had is out 
tiiae being tai^t by some- 
body and posted. My friend 
Ted Thomas called this a 
kind of "electronic Epson 
salts” drawing out the black 
humours. On foe other hand, 
foe return of the rqaissed 
may in ifs^belibmtiiig. 

Much ofwhat has been 
repressed has been thrown 
out Ity edict by those to 
power. It is pMSfble also that 
a wtiii healing lies in 
watdiing foe ghosts of our 
private and collective past 
come back to life. 

I kind of doubt it, but the 
question is worth asking: is 
interactivity, in the process 
of becominglasguage, pull- 
ing up mudi of what bis been 
r^ir^sed and forgotten? And 
if so, what does it do to those 
who thought th^ were mov- 
ing ahead. into uncharted 
territory? 

Jfrum Some Remarks <ut -filter 
activtij>(tBithasnuUitreettise 
on language), Andrei Codres- 
cu ’s contribution to a disats- 
sionentitled Tmekinftheln- 
leraaiveRUom, reprinted in 


IndexOnCensorship. 
OodrescuistheedttarofExq^ 
titeOorpse:aJotimal(f Books 
and Ideas, 

Sales talk 

LHey! 

2. Country bumpkin. 

3. 'What does it have to do 
with you? 

4. If you don't like it, go some- 
where else. 

5. 1 don't care ifoom you coxDr 
plain to. 

6- If you*renot buying, what 
are you looking at? 

7. Buy it If you can afford it, 
othenrise g^ Ottt ofhere. 

8. SU9 shouting. Cant you . 
see I’m eating. 

9. 1 have no chai^. Go get 
some yourselL 

10. If you want it, speak up; if 
you don’t get oat wthe way. 

Nest! 

IL Why don’t you have the 
money rtedy? 

12. What can 1 do? I didnt 
break it 

13. Why didnt you choose 
well when yon bou^t it? 

14. Who told you not to l(X)k 
where you’re going? 

15. Get at the end of the line! 
Some ^the 50 rude phrases 


usedbfChinesed^artment 
stareasstetanteandbannedty 
ehegovwTtment, r^riniedin 
theNew York Times. 

Health warning 

THE British government has 

^or j lar ed warm “ enmninriT- 
QKtionbypnmf*.This,it 
emerge IS not a reference to 
party political broadcasts, ha 
paignisMr 

Trevor McDc QateLevi- 



toteractive . • . Index 


Sion newscaster. His fine 
conunand oflangoaige was 
innrfriipj . deDendinson 
which newspaper yoaread, 
on prolonged exposure in 
Trtoidad to the Oxford 

Rnglioh dicHonariftg, 89 

Shakespeare and the other . 
classics, to the burred vowel 
sounds of aBBC cricket com- 
mentator— or, and we like 
this idea the b^ — to medi- 
cal journals broughthome 
fimn a doctor’s surgery 
wberehis&foerwDrk^. . . 
Would Mr McDonald find a 
role model today on foe 
shelves of a meiUcal library? 
Wefearnot 

Scientific writing is becom- 
ingn^. . .Thefearofnot 
beingtaken seriously oftmi 
tohibits foe natural writm*. 
Such authors, more worried 
about receivii^; scorn from a 
handfolofpeerstbanpleae- 
ii^ the more general reiula’, 
refose to bodge on even foe 
titles of their papers, let alone 
the level of the rntrodoction 
to and discussion of their 
weak.. . . Citations are not 
awaidedibrliteraiy qnality, 
and the pressure to a 

paper, any paper and prefera- 
ble several, out ofastudy has 


long been reoc^nised. Liter- 
ary quantity remains foe tar- 
get, and nowadays whole 
research dquuteoits rathte- 
than jurt todlvidual careers 
are having their ftttures de- 
cided by citation indices. 
Good writing thus frices many 

It is said that to foe ear^ 
days ofBritish broadcastmg 
foose reading the news on 
radio wore dinner jackets, 
and we (mly brieOy mourn 
foe passing of such eccentric- 
ity. Early volumes of the Lan- 
cet are loaded wifo ornate 
picse foat cries out for a 
heavy pencil ... A pt^sician 
who grunts at a patient would 
be Stanly rebu]^ for lack of 
communication skills, yet 
paragraphs of hyperbole or 
waffle a seieitist elicit 
scaredy a murmur of protest 
as she is 

varote'\tn.iheLasiceL 

Jadsdaw wants Jaeels. Email 
iodedou@guardian.co.iUt.; 
fbx 0171-713 43^ Jadidaw, 

The Guardian, 119 Furring- 
doaRoad.LondonEClR3ER. 


Dan Glaiater 
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The politics of red meat 

Mr Howard plays the race card over immigration 


LET US get some necessary disclaimers 
on the record first No, Britain cannot 
have an open door Immlg railoTi system. 
No. asylum seekers cannot be exempt 
fhmi controL Yes, Britain must have 
the ri^t to decide between genuine 
claims and false ones. And yes, false 
claims ^ould be rejected and the c laim - 
ants denied entry Into this countiY. 

But then let us get this question 
absolutely into perspective. Yes. there 
is a mounting refugee problem in the 
world as a whcde. Yes. modem commu- 
nications make it easier for refugees to 
travel huge distances to seek asyjutn 
and impose inevitable burdens upon 
the countries which the refugees seek 
to enter. But no, the dangers of A^eria. 
Sri Lanka and many others are not 
imagined. No, it is not good enough to 
respond to the phenomenon by each 
nation barring its doors. No, the bur- 
dens faced by the “hosf'countries can- 
not be seriously spoken of in the same 
breath as the burdens faced by those 
who se^ to enter them. No, Britain is 
not a “magnet*' for the rootless and 
wretched of the world, as even the most 
cursory study of European, and in par- 
ticular of German, responses to such 
movements of population would prove 
beyond doubt. No. Britain’s laws are 
not more lax than those of comparable 
countries. And yes, Michael Howard is 
fanning these issues into flame for 
purely party political reasons. He is 
playing the race card and as a recent 
descendant of reft^ee immigrants he 
ought to be asham^ of himself and 
doubtless would be, if a capacity for 
embarrassment formed any part of his 
character. 

Let us be clear that the only reason 
why we are about to have another 
Immigration and Asylum Bill is be- 
cause it is deemed to be politically 
advantageous to the Conservative Par- 
ty’s electoral prospects for this to be so. 
It is the same reason why there has 


been such an endless succession of 
Cziminal Justice Acts in recent years. 
It is the same reason Michael Howard 
makes such an appalling speech to the 
Conservative conference each autumn. 
It is the same reason which was set out 
in the celebrated Maples Memorandum 
with its list of last ditch desperate 
measures to save the Conservatives in 
the face of the Blair ascendancy. It is 
because Ceutt^ Office believes — and 
sadly has some reason to believe — that 
undecided voters are attracted by' red 
meat solutions, whether In policing, 
sentencing or race. The whole thing is 
motivated above all by the hope that 
Labour will vote s^ainst it, so that Mr 
Howard can then say that Labour is soft 
on crime or soft on blacks. 

It is one of the most rei»ahensible 
political strategies in our recent politi- 
cal life, and the more so for being so 
flagrant. The stories which appeared in 
the Conservative house journals yester- 
day attempted to present Mr Howard as 
trtumphing over Cabinet opposition in 
order to bring in a battery of repressive 
workplace checks on refiigee status — 
an incentive, if ever there was one, for 
white employere now to discriminate 
against black and Asian job applicants. 
(To its credit the Institute of Ditectors 
yesterday opposed these proposals 
which could force businessmen to act 
as unofficial policemen). In fact almost 
the reverse of yesterday's tales is true; 
Mr Howard has fiiiled to persuade the 
Cabinet to bring in the worst measures 
he had in mind: all credit to Gillian 
Shephard and Ian Lang who are mainly 
responsible for stoppii^ him. But the 
Home Secretary is still set upon plans 
which would could r^uce any work- 
place employing people of certain eth- 
nic types into places of fear and suspi- 
cion. Our rare relations are not perfect, 
but they will be safer is his nasty 
schemes are firmly and publicly 
resisted by all who should oppose them. 


Auditing the bobby on the beat 

It is right, but difficult, to ask questions about police efficiency 


IT IS hard to believe that there is 
anyone in this country — politician, 
police officer, member of the public — 
who does not agree with the platitude of 
putting more “bobbies on the beat". 
This so-called policy has been the near- 
est thir^ to a universal panacea ever 
dreamed up in the law and order world. 
For 20 years tliere have been few Brit- 
ish social ills for which bobbles on the 
beat have not at some stage been the 
answer. This autumn, politicians of all 
parties — Beith. Blair, Major — have 
bren outbidding one another in the 
contest to put even more bobbies on the 
beat of our fractured communities. Just 
about the only people who don’t agree 
are those, as an Alexei Sayle story has 
it, for whom bobbies on the beat means 
you are walking along the street mind- 
ing your own business when a squad of 
coppers pins you to the ground and tdls 
you the time. 

Don’t get this wrong. Bobbies on the 
beat is a good policy not a bad one. It 
became particularly urgent more than a 
decade ago when the public realised 
that the police's thoughtless adoption 
from America of expensive, remote sys- 
tems of woiic (especially car patrolling) 
meant that th^ knew little, and cared 
even less, about file communities they 
were policing. Fifteen years ago. 
following the pioneer work of the 
Devon and Cornwall police, community 
brat policing emerg^ in the nick of 
time as part of a saner, less repressive 
alternative policing strategy. Though 
some on the Right still merely equate 


bobbies on the beat with the old “clip- 
round-the-ear’’ approach to law and 
order, the new attention to the social 
responsibilities of the police, as distinct 
from their law enforcement and public 
order roles, is almost wholly positive 
and may even have prevented the 
wholesale breakdown of our tradition 
of policing by consent in the Thatcher 
years. 

Yet it is not surprisii^ that a policy 
which means such different things to so 
many different people should prove 
hard to quantify. It is not easy to 
bailee the reassurance which the 
sight of the police provides with the fact 
that beat officers don’t solve, let alone 
witness, much crime. The real signifi- 
cance of the Audit Commission's 
report, which we published yesterday, 
is that it should have taken so long for 
goyenunent to ask such questions seri- 
ously about the police. Any ofiier pub- 
lic service whose efilciency record was 
so obscure would have been taken to 
the cleaners — look, for a current 
example, at what Is happening to the 
probation service. But ^at does not 
mean that the answer is to lurch back 
into the bad old ways. It simply meems 
that the police have led a chaxined life 
which, as the Sheahy furore showed, 
they will defend all the way. The Audit 
Commission report means that we 
should resume, at last, a debate about 
policing that Is long overdue. But don’t 
let’s throw out the good work the police 
have been doing just because it is hard 
for auditors to measure it. 


An Argentinian rapprochement 

Must sovereignty of the Falklands remain unnegotiable for ever? 


THERE IS no need for John Major to act 
so defensively to justify the decision to 
invite Argentina's ETesident Carlos 
Menem to Britain. It is eminently sen- 
sible to accelerate the normalisation of 
relations between Aigentina and Brit- 
ain. Moreover, the hard-to-satisfy Falk- 
land Islands A^ociation was quick to 
bestow its blessing on Mr Major’s 
move. It knows that last month’s .Anglo- 
^^xgentinian agreement on joint licens- 
ing of oil-exploration in the South At- 
lantic is very much in the islanders’ 
interests. The Faiklanders are also the 
driving force behind current British 
efforts to negotiate a fisheries conserva- 
tion agreement with Buenos Aires. In 
return, Britain is gingerly dangling the 
possibility of lifting its post-Falklands 
invasion arms embargo against Argen- 
tina. Mr Major still fears that this may 
be interpreted as a step too far towards 
Argentina, even though the Falk- 
landers appear satisfied with his reas- 


surance that the sovereignty issue 
remains untouchable and non-nego- 
tlable, and that — notwithstanding Ar- 
gentina’s aim to celebrate the nUUen- 
ium with the re-establishment of 
sovereignty over the Malvinas — there 
is no hidden agenda to negotiate a sell- 
out to Argentina. 

The Labour Party has been' quids to 
underline the bi-pariisan nature of the 
commitment “Their sovereignty is not 
negotiable”, the shadow minister, 
David Clark, said yesterday. But does 
the sovereignty issue have to be set in 
stone in po^tuity? Would it be trearan 
to explore, however tratativdy, a fbr^ 
mula for loose confederafion and joint 
sovereignty? Would the flutter of an 
Argentinian Qag next to the Union Jack 
really undermine fiie Britishness — 
and new-found prosperity — of the 
Falklands? The day will surely come 
wten the unmentionable can no longer 
be kept off tbe political agenda. 



Letters to the Editor 


The legend of Camelot 


The pill controversy gives birth 
to a healthy new debate 



A LEX Brummer (Play 
the Game, October 2^ 
^^^zoisses the Tnain prob^ 
lem faced by fiie National Lot- 
tery and Camelot: the licence 
was drawn up incorrectly in 
the first place. Camelot is a 
private company, doing what 
private companies do best 
Tnairing mcmey. Oflot is a r^- 
ulator and should be doing 
what it does best protecting 
the public inteiesL At presait 
Camelot is doing its job. 

OQots job is to ‘'madmise 
funds to the causes”. By 
allowing Camelot excessive 
predts. Oflot is failing us all 
Oflot accepted Cazoefafs own 
assessment that there would 
be no profit for four yea^. Yet 
Camelot made a oommitinent 
to create a turnover of £100 
million a week. Oflot should 
have seen, as City analysts 
did, that with this commit- 
ment Camelof s five per cent 
average revenue will produce 
a massive return. To date this 
amounts to at least £62 
million. 

'Viigima Bottomley has the 
statutory power to issue a 
directive to Oflot which 
would cure these Uls. The 
licence must be turned into a 
skvice contract wifii bonuses 


for extraordinary perf- 
ormance. 

This way the stink of fat- 
cattism will be lifted. 

Denis Vanghan. 

Ihe Lottery Promotion 
Company Ltd. 

41 Floral Street, 

Lozidon WC2E 9DG. 

I AM concerned that in the 
race to make sure the "im- 
migrants'' don't get any help 
we are faillx^ to acoe]^ that 
there is a large, settled (le- 
gally or ofoerwise; minority 
pqpcilaiioa in the OK (Bottom- 
ley rounds on charities, Octo- 
ber2^. Thfa mmority popula- 
tion plays the National 
Lc^tery, contributes to the 
pool of money made available 
for diarities and may have a 
different perspective on 
where they would like their 
mcmey to go. 

X serve as a trustee to two of 
the small community chari- 
ties '^bich have provided file 
press wlfii thfa feedjmg firenxy- 
Many of these called 
minority*’ charities such as 
the Eritrean organisation 
cater to a section of the com- 
muni^ that the larger chari- 
ties do not reach for one 
reason or another. They pro- 


vide a service which tbe local 
authoElties can no longer ful- 
fil because of limited 
resources. They are valued by 
the people they save as offer- 
ing an alternative service in a 
language they understand 
abret issues fiiat matter to 
them. But more iznpmtanfiy 
th^ are consulted btfore pro- 
jects are ot^anised (m their 
behalf; something which is 
severely lacking in scoue of 
the lat^ charities. 

Also, the hinds will have to 
be properly audited as str- 
iated in the contract they will 

One of the charities I serve 
is the leading African 
womens’ development organi- 
sation, Akina Mama wa Af- 
rica. They too applied to the 
Lottery Board for a ■ small 
sum. Among the projects ft 
runs Is a HIV prevention 
training programme for 
health care professionals who 
deal with African women. 

These ‘hninority*’ charities 
will not because i^tbeirv^ 
ethos, be part of tbe be^ing 
bowl s^drome which some 
complain of 
IheomaObtbL 
Meru Close. 

London NWS. 


The bill cops it 


E ven when the police do 
patrol the streets, it is 
questionable whether they 
are of v^ue (Police chaos ex- 
posed. October 24). 

Wb^ I work, in the City of 
London, patrolling the streets 
consists of police officers In 
pairs “hiding” around cor- 
ners waiting for motorists to 
make forbidden turns into 
side streets. 

My previous cfflce over- 
looked one such motorist trap 
and the police woi^d wait in 
good weather for hours, chat- 
ting away In between “bags”. 
As a motorcyclist I often dis- 
mount to make tbe same 
turns legally and so often 
bump into these passive 
“crime-busters" — presum- 
ably in pairs for training pur- 
poses. They are nuznerous. 
Charies Bolding. 

296 Beulah Hill. 

London SE19 3HF. 



T he revelation of police 
chaos is no surprise to us 
in Sent In Sandwich, police 
numbers have been cut from 
four to one man part-time. 
The police station, formerly 
open fiin-time. is open for one 
houra day (if at alfl. 

For file last four months we 
have been trying, without 
success, to persuade the 
police to aziswer why they 
have allowed a very serious 
assauh to take place despite 
many prior wamizigs and 


why they have taken up to 
three quarters of an hour to 
lespcaid to 999 calls. 

As a means of dlscussizig 
these issues wifii the police. 
Sandwich is bosti^ a public 
tneetinc on policing on No- 
vember 10. Unfortunately, the 
police appear to be so embar- 
rassed Qiat they refose to 
attend. 

(Dr) Clive Long- 

10 Upper Strand Street, ' 

Sandwich. 

Kent 


Hack watch 

^TOP Press will happily in- 
^9vite Peter Hitctaen (Media. 
October 23) back to Radio 5 — 
he is. after all, such good 
value. But Peter needs more 
clearly to understand how to 
use file before be 

starts to complain about fts 
treatment of him. When radio 
pn^rammes ask him for his 
views on a particular subject, 
what they don’t want is a 
critique all media, liberal 
fbre^ policy since Yalta, 
and the role of the armed 
forces. Like press journalists, 
broadcast Journalists want a 
concise and clear answer to a 
simple question. 

Jotm Diamond. 

Presenter, Stop Ress. 

227 Qoldhawk Road, 

London W12 8ER. 

P ETER Hitchens is. of 
course. Incorrect when he 
claims that file BBC is run by 
a clique of Maoists hell bent 
on the destruction of capital- 
ism. Would that were so. 

Mr Hitchens plays fa^ and 
loose with the evidence in his 
rant against St (9 Press. He 
accuses me of playii^ the psy- 
chiatrist. All I asked ifim. re- 
Death- on The Rock, waa 
whether he thou^t fiiere was 
a dlSbrence between a terror- 
ist organisation azid a demo- 
cratically elected govem- 
ment. So bizarre was his 
response timt it passed my 
mind whether Mr Hitchens 
had been on tbe Juice or 
magic mushrooms, but it was 
probably only the unstable 
rocket ftxel of his egotiten. 
John Sweeney. 

London SW18. 


I had that Amis in the back of my cab 


1 AM a Londou taxi-driver. 
About two years ago I 
picked Sir Kinsley Amis up 
outside the Garrick Club at 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 
I desperately wanted to en- 
gage the great man in 
conversation. 

After ra^i!% my brains 
trying to think of an opening 
rem^s, 1 stated that I remem- 
bered reat^g Lucky Jim and 
beizig convulsed with lat^h- 
ter. He replied: "That was a 
long time ago.” Realising I 
bad put my foot in it, I at- 
tempted to think of one of bis 
more rece&t book& The I 
could do was Jake’s Thing. 
He said: “That was a long 
time ago.” 

1 was now in a cold sweat, 
but I stumbled on: “What did 
you think of the screen adap- 
tation cf Lud^ Jim?” Be 
replied: “Nothing to do with 
me.” Falling -deeper into the 
qaagmire. I asked: “What did 
you think of Ian Canxuchael’s 
portrayal of the character?” 
“Nothing to do with me,” 
came the reply. 

We then proceeded iu 
silence towards Primrose 
Hill. The traffic became heavy 
and I tentative^ su^ested an 
alternative route. ‘*Nothlz% to 
do wltti me,” he said. “You're 
the cahdrtver.” 

An interesting encounter. 
Dennis Warren. 

21 Nightingale Way. 

Bedtctcm. 

London E64JU. 

E ric Jacobs writes in his 
obituary of Sir Kingsley 
Amis (Octeber 23): “Amozzg 
Alois's rightwing attitudes. 


there was never a hint of rac- 
ism.” On page one of Qie «*nie 
edition, Sally Weale writes of 
Amis. “He regarded Ndson 
Mazidela as a Communist and 
predicted his new regime 
would be a disaster. Sasdng 'if 
you are a stupid black — like 
many of them are — you 
won’t think you have to work 
becaus e you’ve hsm prom- 
ised a car and a house’.” 
Presumably. Aznis’s much 
vaunted misogyny never ex- 
tended to his being nasty 
about women ei fii er, 

David F Williams. 

MUbnni Road. 

Ashington, 

Northumbtflazid, 

NE630NA 

Sugar ’n’ vice 

■ READ wifii surprise your 
report (Sugar danger non- 
sense, October 24) which 
repeats, uncritically, the 
claims of the British Nutri- 
tion Foondatiai about file 
harmlBssness of si^ar, 
the sa£^ of thrre or four 
glasses of wine a day. 1 seem 
to remember that the British 
Nutrition Foundation is 
funded by the sugar industry. 
Presumably the alcohol trade 
has added its sponsorgilp? 

Why is The Guardian par- 
ticipating in an activity 
whJdb is, ulthnately, re^poo' 
sible for more ill-healfii, deg- 
radation and death than ^ 
the drug dealers of whom we 
aU disapprove so piously? 
Mtoigaret Ho^es. 
ThaUamiat, 

London SB5. 


AS SOMEONE who suffered 
A\a deep vein thrombosis 
and subsequent clot on the 
lung s, I w^cozne the Govemr 
mentis warnings about seven 
brands (d* the pill. I had been 
taktrig Femodj^ Sor a faw 
months when I had a clot In 
June 1991. 1 was fit, a non- 
smoker, not overwel^t azid 
there was no history of 
thrombosis in my Hamily. 

As a result of this dot. my 
recent pregnancy was 
labelled “high risk’’. 1 
attended numezYnis ante-natal 
appointments and had to in- 
niyxlf twice daily wifii 
heparin, an anti coagulant 
My life Insurance premiums 
ware Increased by 25 per cent, 
even though the thrmnbosis 
was put down to the piU. 
which 1 stopped taking 
immediately.' 

Catluryn de Max. 

Fisher Avenue, - 
Nottingham NG5 4JE. 

T he Gov^mnuazt tried to 
blacklist some of the 
“third generation” pills 12 
months ago. This was fiercely 
opposed by family planhh^ 
experts who felt that the nar- 
rowing of dioice for women 
would mean that they would 
cease takmg the pill due to 
the more troublesome side €£■ 
fects fiiat some women experi- 
ence with the older types: 
nausea, irregular bleeding 
and depression. 

Secondly, third generation 
pills (fiiose mentioned in the 
report) are more oonunozily 
prescribed for smokers, older 
women and overweight 
women because they have 
been thought to have a more 
desirable effect on blood lip- 


ids. Could the greater ritit be 
attributed to smoking, age or 
overwent rather than the 
pill? 

Thirdly, on reviewing the 
older or second generation 
pills, it is interestlDg to note 
that file two leading brands 
are manufactured by Scher- 
ing, who will certainly stand 
to gain if prescriblz^ habits 
chsmge as a result (tf' this 
report 

Name and address supplied. 

( CAN manage my own fertU- 
ity without ineesUi^' bo^ 
mones, or ImpUmtihg 
simply Iv listening to my own 
body. The sympto-tbennal 
method of natural . family 
plannin g is proven to be com- 
parable to artificial contra- 
ceptive methods in prevent- 
ing pregnancy. 

The WHO. the Family Plan- 
ning Association, and a 
recent Eutopeah wide study, 
agree on a success rate of up 
to 98 per cent (combined piU 
is up to 99 per cent, condoms 
up to 9B per cent; diaphragm 
96 per cent). 

It takes less than two minr 
tuee a day for me to know 
with absolute certainty, 
whether I am in file fertile 
llfaase of my cyde or not 
So let ns not have the con- 
tracQrtive debate polarised 
between the economic Imper- 
atives cX artificial contracep- 
tive manufacturers and the 
moral Imperatives of those 
who soggeat that natural fam- 
ily planning means 
abstinence. 

Abigail HalL 
Alldens Lane, 

Godahning, 

Surrey GD34AP. 


Fat chance of fhimess 


I WAS saddened, but not sur- 
prised, to read (Woman 
rdused wei^ surgery, Octo- 
ber 23) fiiat a dangerously 
overwei^t woman had been 
refused a ponlhly life-saving 
stomacb-tuckiiig operation by 
her local healfii authority. 
Had she bemi a fburetone an- 
orexic. she would, no doubt, 
have been instantly hos^pital- 
ised. put on a dr^, and given 
oonnselling. 

' Many obese people are sim- 
ply uziable to help Qiemselves 
and their appearance hides a 
deeper psychological prob- 
lem. Why should a local 
health aufiiori^ be prepared 
to spend so much money on 
those whose Ulziess prevents 
them from eating, but to re- 
fuse it for those whe^ dis- 
order leaves them imable to 
stop? 

Amanda Kelly. 

Deanway, Hove, 

E Sussex BN36DG. 


A Country Diary 


H aving just watched a 
report about London 
Fashion Week on the news, 1 
am absolutely disgusted with 
the fashion dasignpr Edina 
Itonay. Juxtaposed with inter- 
views with teeziage giris suf- 
fering frt)m anorpnria dUd tO 

peer pressure demanding, the 
appearance of a supermodel, 
Edina was asked whether she 
would consider employiiig a 
model who wei^ied 10 stone. 
She laughed and xepli^ “No, 
absolutely not.” 

1 fzzid Ms Rooay's cozznnmt 
utterly irresponsible. I am six 
foot and weigh 10 .<»*nn e As 
an ex-model, I would like to 
challenge her to put me on the 
catwalk at her oiext show 
then a^ her clients if they 
were put off her clothes. Per- 
sonally, 1 would rattier work 
for Gaultier and Westwood- 
Xynne Malkin. 

OllertonRoad, 

London Nil. 


STRATHNAIRN: Tbe barter 

system sun survives in the 
Hl^lands as I have found out 
again this smzimer. It all 
started when someone 
at the hoise and asked if r 
had any silkies qiare as he 
was looking for a cock as his 
had betel predated and he still 
had three hens. Telephcme 
numbers were exchanged but 
when looking at what 
were available 1 suddenly 
realised that the person con- 
cerned would be passing fije 
house again about 20-minutes 
leter. A laige cardboard box 
and baler twine soon con- 
tenjed the necessary bird and 
1 stopp^ the car in question 
I was told that the person bad 
no money with him but 1 said 
^ the bird was ftee to a good 
home It did not matter, A few 
days later, a six a half 
pound salmon arrived on the 
doorstep. A few weeks later 
and the same person was 
fooking for some khaki camn. 
bell ducks and again I leftist 

ray moziey tor fiiem and a few 
two pieces of veni- 
scni sTTiv^d on tbo doorstep 


one from a slka deer and the 
Other from a roe deer. Last 
tfeek Z fetched some mara n 
and p^jn be^ from the next 
door nei^bbur hatf a mitp 
away and these will be will- 
ingly look after while fite 
owners are away on holiday 
as it is these nelghboure vdio 
always sort out any problems 
over tbe private water supply. 
Last time fiiis involved daan- 
ii% out the tanks because we 
had had omnznents about the 
purity of the smter Bnaa the 
LAcai Authority who by law 
had to make a chemical <die^ 
on it There had been teik of 
expensive filters and other 
equipment but an indepen- 
dent analysis indicated it 
only be sludge In the 
bottom of the tank. The tawif 
has been cleaned out and ttie 
water supply ze-tested and it 
proved acceptable so there 
was no legal obUgation to fit a 
filter alfiuHigh it was ^vis- 
able. A filtte h^ not bera 
fitted as I like having a bath 
In brown peaty bath watte 
after stormy weather. 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


T BQB war of Lfz Davies’s 
Candidacy may be 
over, but a battle goes 
on. She has now sent a legal 
letter to James Purnell, a 
fHrad and former advjiser (tf 
Mr Tony Blair, promising a 
libel writ nnl^ he retracts ' 
allegations made to the NEC 
shortly before her removal 
as a Labonr canMdate. Con- 
tentioD snrroimds an Isling- 
ton education cosunittee 
meeting which broke op in 
chaos la^Novemeber; Mr • 
Pnmell accused Ms Davies 
of stirringnp troable (the 
phrase “mob role’* was In- . 
voked), thongfa she denies 
even speaking until the 
meetlngwas technically 
over. Curiously, when Mr 
Pnmell became chair of Is- 
lington’s honsingcoiiiniit- 
tee in May, he seemed 
happy to have Liz Davies as 
a member. However, feelhig 
the march of time acutely — 
he is now 25 — Mr Parnell 
then left Islington to be- 
come “senior adviser on DE 
policy developmenf* at the 
BBC — atme that can in no 
way be translated as ' 
“Blair's boy at the Beeb”. 

Of foe legal sltoation, Mr 
Pnmell says only that “my 
BBC contract forbids me 
fitnn discDsaizig matters of 
topical controversy”. This 
is sad. Perhaps he may be 
aide to speak more foeely' 
sbonld.foe matter come to 
court. 


JB N ancient urban 

mythhas reached the 
^^^lutemet. A man was 
so thzilled with a tdscuit in 
the American store Nie- 
mann Marcus that he asked 
for the recipe, an d agreed to 
payadtiargeof**twofifty".- 

Qw^ly nn hia w w* 

credit-card statement did he 
discover that “two fifty” 
meant $250. not $2.50. That 
Is die stoiy, and when it hit 
dm foternet the llmes’s 
computer man John Dia- . 
mond felt moved to debunk 
it for good in his column. He 
did so, and that was that . . . 
for an entire week. Then the 
Times itself authoritatively 
related foe true story of a 
man so thrilled with his Nie- 
mann Marcus biscuit . . . 


T OMOKROWni^ 
finally brings my 
Mend Terry Major- 
BaO’s TV film. Postcard TO 
My Brother . . .and still 
T^ry speaks of the need for 
secrecy. "1 can’t reveal 
much yet*' he tells me, ‘'but 
it involves foe in^ecd<m of 
Continental gnomes, as yon 
know.” Although garden 
ornaments themselves are 
nevera source of amuse- 
ment as Terry’s little 
brother clearly ei^laiued 
in Blackpool recently, foe 
film is nfmetheless de- 
scribed by TV pre viewers as 
a joy to behold. Meanwhile, 
after several months’ 
labour, Terry has com- 
pleted the new fisbtank. 
Not of course, that this im- 
plies a period of rest “Actu- 
afiy.Pm busier than ever at 
foe minute,” he says. “Tm 
putting up pelmets for my 
wife Shirley. I had better get 
back to them now.” Upon . 
that note of domestic duty, 
we said forewelL 


I T might have amused 
Kingsley Amis to know 
that his first posthu- 
mous contributloD to litera- 
ture would be providing 
Lord Woodrow Wyatt with 
his weekly column in the 
Times. Gritf-stricken, but 
ploughing on like the 
trouper he is, dear old 
Wocidy wisely brings him- 
self into much of the piece. 
For example, he explains 
that Amis’s political joni> 
ney to the ri^t was foe 
very one he made hi m self. 
Meanwhile, “Iwasfiatp 
teredthatmhisbotdcOn . 
Drink, he recommended 
‘Woochow Hyatt’s Instant 
Whisky Collins’ ” (lashii^ 
^scotch, bitter Imnon, and 
a large melted humbug). 
Woody’s modesty prevents 
him mentioning that novel- 
writing was another bond 
between them; scarcely less 
impressive than Sir Kings- 
ley’s. foe Wyatt oeuvre be- 
gins with The Exploits Of 
Mr Saucy Squirrel (1976) 
and ends a year later with 
The Further Bxidoifs OfMr 
Saucy Squirrel. The Diary ' 
reiterates its urgent app^ 
for a copy of these seminal ' 
works, the borrowingfee 
belng£25. 


R oyal Mail sorters in 
Somerset have 

received a holiday 
>stcard from Home, 
idrtesed as follows: “He is 
21, about 6ft Sins, 
irved shoulders, hlad 
irly hair (lomng it (m top), 
mm bignose, his dad is a 
»imciIlor," it said. “You 
)OW the one.” nie card 
as instantly delivered to a 

r Jon HorsI ey in Taunton. 
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A broken window of 
opportunity 


Commentary 


Will 

Hutton 


T he BRITISH love their 
myths; and in foe hi^ 
archy *of myths, none 
surpasses law and 
ordmr. In fois territovy any at- 
tend at reason or foot seems 
foredoomed to Cailure. But 
without truth, foe debate can 
hardly be other than iiitile — 
and so ft proves with crime. 

hi a mote reasoned world 
there would be no surprise at 
the news, that.' accoiuing to 
Tuesday’s leaked Audit Com- 
mission report, there is no 
cMrelation between raising 
the number of policemen on 
foe beat and crime rates — 
nor foat the number of con- 
stables patroDihg on foot is 
only a foactfon-of the overall 
police budget This h^ been a 
commonplace firwHwg of ele- 
mentary social research for 
years, and widely known 
nmfvng the police awd that 
dwindling proportion of 
Home Office officials pre- 
pared to canfrcmt their minis- 
ters with evidence that they 
might find Ideologically 
uncongeniaJ. 

Bat foe world in wfaidi we 


Itve does not permit reasoned 
argumem about honest foots. 
The public is said to want 
ton^ law ’n’ order policies 
and, because the two mam 
litieal partis are ei^aged in 
a Dutch auction about being 
tough on crime, what Is held 
to be foe public's view Is not 
merely heated as gospel — it 
is elevated to foe status of an 

n»«»ViallgngMMa wHfy 

In foe vacuum the Associa- 
tion d Caiief Police Officers 
(A(^P0) struggle - to make 
sensible observations about 
the dynamics ct crime and its 
ccmtrol — but tt does so is a 
CDltozal and political context 
in which it too has to be care- 
fol that it does not suffer from 
being awarded foe tabloid so- 
briquet of being soft on crime. 
For the good reason to booet 
the nmnber of policemen on 
foe beat has little to do with 
catfolng criminals as the my- 
foology decrees. Rather it is- 
Intertwined with establishing 
and maintaining pnblie 
order, which has a more 
subtle and kmg'lasthig impact 
on crime. 

This Jtu»« indy represents 
the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
than the reprooaive thinkfog 
about crime detection, and 
prevention foat emanates 
trom the British Home 
Secretaiy. 

The facts about crime pre- 
vention, supported by survey 
after suivey, are not seriously 
diluted. In foe US back in 
the mid-1970s, for example, 
the state of New Jersey 


launched a “safo aiwt clean 
nei^bourboods” campaign 
of which foe centrepiece was 
getting foe police out of patrol 
cars and on to walking beats. 
Five years later the results 
were analysed. There was no 
difE^rence in crime rates be- 
tween the foot- and ca^pat- 
roUed parts of New Jersey; in- 
deed, the lack of mobility may 
even have increased crime in 
some foot-patrolled parts of 
the State. 

But tiiat was not the point 
The residents of foe foot-pat- 
rolled parts of New Jersey 
said that they ^2i more secure 
and safer, even thoufo objec- 
tively there was no drSbrence 
m th^ betng at rlfo crime, 
nie conundnun seemed inex- 
plicable until James Wilson 
and George Selling produced 
their pathbreaking article 
fooken Windows. 

They argued foat the poUoe 
had fondamentally changed 
their function. Instead of 
be^ committed to cabling 
criminals or clearing up 
reported ‘crime, they had be- 
come guardians and maiu- 
tainersrf public wdw — and 
this function had been suc- 
cessfully discharged. The 
streets were more ordered. 
Crowds d threatening youfos 
— even if in trufo they were 
hatmless — were moiitored. 
The proupeets of being con- 
fronted by threatening behav- 
iour poomod to recede; a 
source affright to defenedess 
citiaens hf^ been reduced. 

And alfoou^ foe level of 


crime continued unabated, 
Wilson and Killing specu- 
lated that in foe long run foe 
existence ci a more ordered, 
cared-for public envirenment 
would reduce crime as foe 
public believed. It is the first 
broken window In a deserted 
building that triggers its 
sacking; it is a symbol that 
the building has been aban- 
doned. constituting an invita- 
tion to crime. Pre%'ent that 
first broken being window, 
and you can prevent foe rest 
So it is with sustaining pub- 
lic order and foe growth of 
crime — and this is what foe 
public craves wifo its call for 
more police on the beat 
But as foe pbUce know only 
too well, this is not the thrust 
d Conservative policies on 
crime. The reforms to the 
poUee,' the d^oping struc- 
ture of the criminal-justice 
sj^tem, the growing role of 
private - security forces and 
foe sh Hnitag e (^public Space 

makfiB the maintenance d 
public order in its true demo- 
cratic sense harder to achieve 
— not easier. Nor are matters 
made any better by foe Con- 
servatives’ wider policies on 
foe economy, society and foe 
political system. Public order 
is harder to cMistnict in an 
atomising society, where eco- 
nomic exclusion is common- 
place and foe democratic in- 
stitutions that legitimise 
police action are held in de- 
creasing repute. 

That does not mean foe 
draft Audit Commission 
report is wrong to criticise 
the way some police forces 
manage their constables on 
their beat; the ineSicimicies 
are foocking. But the criti- 
cisms need more context The 
inceo tiv e system constructed 
by the police refbrms requires 
police managers to prioritise 
catching criminals ■ — and 
everybe^ knows that putting 
more men on foe beat will 
make no difference to foe 
clear^up rate. Small wemder 
that Jim Sharpies, ACPO 
president found himself mak- 
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Let the samba 
begin as the 
smoke clears 


Ing foe delpihic comment yes- 
terday that “bi^-visibility 
policing is not always foe best 
approach to resohung the de- 
mands placed upon the 
service”. 

Nor Is foe criminal-justice 
^tem organised with the 
maintenance of public order 
as an explicit goal Earlier 
this year an audit d Milton 
Keynes's criminal-justice sys- 
tem by a team from Sheffield 
University, foe first of its 
type, showed foat in 1993.M 
for e\'ery £115 spent on inves- 
tigating crime in Milton 
Keynes. £100 was spent on the 
courts and remand process. 
Worse, of that £100 only £3 
was spent on pre<oart ser- 
vices to help offenders not re- 
offend, while just £4 went 
towards supporting foe vic- 
tims of crune. 

“Much d the effort put into 
the system is processing,” 
said the Audit team, ’*and 
very little indeed on jmvmt- 
ing crime.’’' Tbs police are 
required to focus their 
resources cm catching crimi- 
nals; the criminal-justice sy»' 
tern in ensuring fo^ are 
locked up. Public order is ex- 
pected to be the 1^-product d 
tins effort rather than an ex- 
plicit objective: but reixres- 
sion in a socially disinte^t- 
ing society Is no route to foe 
desired gc^ 

But as foe repeated desire 
for more bobbies on foe beat 
hi^nghtw, the public is infers 
ested in security and order — 
and there will be rich pollti' 
cal rewards for the political 
party that can deliver. Better 
debriefing d foot constables 
is not the means to that desti- 
nation — rather it requires a 
wholsale reallocation of funds 
inside the criminal-justice 
system to focus on crime 
ventlon. transfonning the in- 
centives for the police force 
and halting the forces that are 
corroding our social struc- 
tures. But that would mean 
debunking one of Britain’s 
great myfos ^ and who has 
the courage to do that? 



PHOTOGRAPH NEIL UBBERT 


AUgandan immigrant to Britain in 1972 ponders his good fortune to have arrived before Michael Howard’s era . 

Yasmin Alibhai-Brown argues that despite the historic contribution of refugees 
to the life of this country, politicians still blindly use them for cheap political ends 

The siege of Britain 


I RECENTLY asked shop- 
pers in a suburban shop- 
ping mall in Ealing, 
west Lmuion, what they 
felt about refugees seek- 
ing asylum in country. 
The antagcmlsm expressed ^ 
foe majority of them was 
shocking. They were con- 
vinced that most ap^Jications 
were “bogus”, and that thou- 
sands of grasping peopte were 
fiftndjng into Citato using 
impla usible sob stoiies in' 
order to enter and get at our 
council houses and benefits. 
Only four people out of 60 
were outraged that many 
a^Iuzfeseekers are incarcer- 
ate without a hearing, for an 
aveia» of 154 days, and that 
there nave been a number d 
recorded cases d self-mutlla- 

tion' and suicides among 
foose denied refugee status. 

And yet the people I was 
taiking to wc^ see foem- 
selves as «^Hhg compassion- 
ate folk, vfiio believe fo jus- 
tice and . ftirness and who 
even express pride that this 
country has always been a 
sanctuary fix* foose in need. 
But these days , so contami- 
nated are public attitudes 
towards refogees that there is 
antmtciryiifoenatmyprc^r- 
don lottery money is given 
to an Eritrem refo^ centre. 
These attitudes are appearing 
elsewhere too: foe European 
rnmniieston recently . advo- 
cated that governments 
should engineer . “an evdu- 
ttcni of pabhe and political 
percepdoDs of immigratiDQ 
and asylum issues”. 

The hostility and intoler- 
ance towards refugees, partio- 
ulariy from foe non-white 
world, has been deliberately 
fostoi^ by an increasingly 
desperate government in 
'search of cheap political gaiii! 
And over the next few months 
we are likely to see an accel- 


mntion of thte- Michael How- 
ard, Peter Lilley and col- 
leagues barely let a week go 
by these days without some 
punitive action against those 
in search of asylum. This 
summer, income support and 
boosing benefits were axed 
for foose whose abdications 
are being processed. Sallxna, a 
Snrnaii studeoit of mine whose 
husband was killed in foe war 
gwii who has four children, 
sobbed over the phone: 
“Thse people can feel sorry 
for the cows and the goats hut 
not for people like xis.” 

Hawn, another Somali wid- 
ow seating asylum, told me 
foat she was at foe muntyra- 
tion office in Croydon when a 
Kurdish man burnt hims^ to 
death. She recalled how one 
of the officers joted about the 
smell of kebabs. And, she 
sai^ she had thought she was 
coming to a civilised co u ntry. 

Now the Home Secretary 
Intencte foat countries snch as 
Alge^ and Nigorla — where 
there is corrently appalling 
political repression — - are 
“safe”, where refugees are 
suppo^ not to be at risk. 
This endless and vindictive 


assault on refuses means 
that even foose who have a 
right to be here are treated as 
feckless dependents on a 
country which is already 
under mnssore. 

This si^ mentality may be 
pftHHt-any useful In the short 
term, but the damage it is 
inflicting on the ideals of this 
country and on foose who 
have bad to make foair lives 
btee is unfia^xvable. I was a 
“refugee” from Uganda. I 
came here wifo other l^an^ 
dan Aslans, because I had to. 
It is nevm: easy to lose your 
country and your home, to 
live in exile, fbre^ inseenre 
and having to be grateful. But 
what you do whmi you find 
youxxdf ^thout a country is 
to reclaim your self-re^iect 
You do not scrounge, ^te 
foe opposite. You want to 
regain control d your life. 
You want to succeed in order 
to feel safe again. Look at ^e 
Ugandan Arians: ubea we 
wmw here, people stood wtfo 
post^ at airp^ telling ns 
to go home. The city Leices- 
ter idaced advertisements in 
newspapers telling us we 
were not welcome there. 


Today the same city has been 
regenerated by those very im- 
migrants. My people have cre- 
ated 30,000 jobs in the Mid- 
lands. b) medicine, science, 
the City, Ugandan Asians are 
yiairfng their mark. 

In 1972, 1 remember being 
spat at by a weedy taxi-driver 
who threw my money back 
into my fece and cursed me 
when I told him I was from 
Uganda. Visiting some of foe 
rdUgep camps near Oxford 
■where I was studying, you 
could see groups of distrau^t 
people huddled together, talk- 
ixig about how they were go- 
ing to get Started again, and 
bow they were going to »- 
pknt axty temious comaecQi^ 
they had with people who 
were already settled here. 

So it is wifo most refugees. 
History has teu^t us how 
much they can and do con- 
tribute to the life (tf a country 
— from books to business, our 
culture has been enriched by 
the Jewish refugees who ar- 
rived in the 1940s. But th^ 
dairs, . instead cf using foe tal- 
ffpte of foe peegde who have 
come here, we let them rot or 
misute their skills. 


Francis Any idoho on his journey from despair 


I WAS a founder zn ember of 
the June 4th Blovement in 
Ghana, formed to help 
Jmry Rawlings gain power. 
We had agreed to' 'work 
together to make Ghana 
democratic — but he soon 
decided undemocratiieally 
to iDvite in the IMF, and 
began tWiwliatiwg army offi- 
cers. Then three judges 
were murdered, on govern* 
ment orders. Several other 
people were killed in 1982-3. 

I wrote newspaper 
articles- opposing the Ull* 


tn gA. I even spoke out In 
front of Rawlings. Then 
there was a helicopter and 
troop attack on a minisiter’s 
temse where 1 was working. 
AD those found were im- 
prisoned. A few of ns were 
Ineky to escape. I -fled to 
Britain, long my inspira- 
tion, because I feared for 
my life. She had always 
been on the side of the dem- 
ocratic forces; she had 
signed the UN Convention 
on Human Rights. 

By 1989 I gained exoep- 
s 


tional leave to remain. Of 
course, no one wants to 
leave file tropics and come 
to cold Glimate; the 
Government is trying to 
blame economic problems 
on refugees in order to win 
the electton. Britain has 
gaiwftJ from me ~ not least 
the hundreds of British 
pRnpIto I trained. . But once 
Rawlings is out of power, I 
would go back. 


Francis Anyidoho (not his real 
name) lives in London 


Such attitudes are not just 
economically wasteful for the 
country and destructive for 
foe individual refugees. In the 
end they destroy foe soul of a 
country. Rabbi Dr Jonathan 
Magonk of foe Leo Baeck 
College put it like this: 
“ADowi^ the gere [stranger] 
to cMitribute to society is to 
offer them the chance to ex- 
press their own self worth 
and dignity... We are de- 
fined as a human society pre- 
cisely by the way we treat foe 
ones who don’t belong to us.” 

It is not as if the Govern- 
meot didn’t have the evidence 
close to band. A Home Office 
report published tiiis spring 
fiiowed foat the majority of 
rehigees In this country have 
substantial work and educa- 
tional experience. (Unstupris- 
iT ^ i y , it is a report foe Gov- 
ernment was reluctant to 
publicise.) Most asylum-seek- 
ers, the research study noted, 
fece “a high rate of physical 
and psychological sufferiz^, 
larg^ consequent upon foe 
past exp^ences that led indi- 
viduals to seek asylum, and 
because d separ^ion from 
their families”. 

Its ctmclusion: “The cele- 
bration of (Ustinctive cultures 
Tnatefts a positive contribution 
to foe richness of modern 
British life. Intolerance and 
bigotry are best combated 
through personal relation- 
ships across efimic and cul- 
tural boundaries: through, 
that is, the sharing of cultural 
differtetce.'' 

Come the . Queen's Speech 
in three weeks, perhaps some- 
one will mention this to Her 
idai&ity. 


Yasmin Alibhai-Brown Is author 
of No place Like Home {Virago) 
and a research fellow at Ihe 
iPPR working on a project on 
race and politics 



David McKie 


T HQUGH given the 
chance to play for 
Arsenal the brilliant 22- 
yearold Braxiliao footballer 
Juninho has ehosw\ to sign 
for Mlddle^teough. He could 
play his first game this week- 
end at Manchester United. 

Some sniffy metropolitan 
opinion semns to fizid this 
bizarre. Why sacrifice the de- 
lights of cosmopolitan Lon- 
don for the dlzty, dour and 
obscure nort]>east? A London 
Evening Standard columnist 
wrote a piece on these lines. 
Swapping aaTnhag for slag 
heaps? What could foe fellow 
be playing at? Denounced by 
the whole of Teesside, he now 
says it was all “tongue in 
cheek”, also that he w rote out 
of envy foe’s a Sunderland 
supporter). But Teesside is 
not plated. 

And quite -right too. Mid- 
dlesbroagh looks like a town 
whidi used to have a good 
conceit of itsdf and aims to 
do so again. How good a con- 
ceit one can see in Victoria 
Square, at the heart cf foe 
town, where John Vau^ian 
(1799-1868) — who. .with 
Henry Bolckow, made the 
plMe a great centre of iron 
and steel — and Samuel Alex- 
ander Sadler (1842-1911) 
at each other over foe-munici- 
pal flowar beds with evident 
satisfection. At Sadler’s back 
is Mid^esbron^ Town Hall: 
a **remarkahle grand” build- 
ing, said Pevsner, and iteign- 
etfly so, proclaiming that this 
is a idacs of importance. Be- 
side it, eandearinriy vulgar 
and orowned wifo two copper 
cupolas, is the Empire 
Theatre, for whidi Sadler laid 
the foundation stone, and 
where Lily Langtry was hired 
as the star attracticHD Ibr foe 
opening in 1899. 

Bolckow, thoi^ the town's 
first mayor and its first MP, is 
relatively sidelined. He 
stands alone in Exchange 
Square, a bowing inner relief 
road behind him: but he too 
commands the scene wifo ef- 
fortless confidence. 

to 1801 foere vere just four 
houses and 25 people to Mfd- 
dlesbrou^ In 1901 foe popu- 
lation was 9LOOO. No other 
Engli^ town multtylled out 
of nowhere so swiftiy and suc- 
cesdiUly. None seemed better 
to embody the Victorian feifo 
in prepress.- Gladstone, who 
sailed into the town esonrted 
by a flotilla d boats for a 
munieii»d celebration in 1882, 
called it “an intent Hercules”. 

The “new town" close to the 
waterside, initiany created by 
Darlington Qoakm' business- 
men to service a spagninc ter^ 
minal for the Stockton and 
Darlington line, with its 
sweet Italianate town hall 
(now wretchedly abandoned, 


and written over by Adale, 
Nadia, Mark Tindall and 
friends), was quickly replaced 
by greater and grander things 
as the town spread south- 
wards. The Prince of Wales, 
persuaded to open the new 
town haU, spoke flatteringly 
of the place, but confessed 
he’d expected something a Ut- 
ile smokier. Such sentxmente 
weren’t acceptable, even from 
realty. “A smoky town?” 
responded the masror. “It is 
one, and if there is one thing 
more than another that Mid- 
dlesbrough can be said to be 
proud of, it Is foe smoke 
[cheers and applause). The 
smoke is an indication of 
plenty of work [applause], an 
indication of prosperous 
times [cheers], an indication 
that all classes of woik people 
are being employed . . . there- 
fore we are proud of our 
smoke [cheersV” 

But like every northern 
town built on coal and steel, 
Middlesbrough has faded. It 
still has foe chemical Indus- 
try (ICl at Wilton and BU- 
Ungiwm) to Sustain it but the 
ancient industries suffered. 
Its shipyard shut in 1986. a 
year when Middlesbrough FC 
came close to bankrupt^. 
Manufacturing employment 
fell by more than a third In 
the 1960s alone. 

Vast sums have been spent 
by Conservative govern- 
ments, Labour local authori- 
ties and private entrepre- 
neurs to reverse that process. 
Parading nearby delights — 
the North Yn'k Moors, foe 
seaside, fte newly established 
Heritage Quay vq> the road in 
Hartlepool — it’s trying to 
build a tourist industry; wifo 
the Borough’s most temoos 
son. Captain Cook (who, un- 
like Marco Polo, undoubtedly 
went to the jdaoes he wrote 
about), as the flagship. And 
foe Banham Commission, 
which blighted the hopes <^so 
many, has given the town 
back its independence by 
aboliahing Cleveland. 

Yet none of this could have 
put the idaice back on the map 
quite as effectively as the foot- 
ball club — after years of 
Second Division derision — is 
now be giTining to dO. Vfifo a 
young, self-made local entre- 
preneur taking charge. It 
began by recruiting a man- 
ager known round the world 
— Bryan Robson. Then it 
built a spanlUiig new sta- 
dium. Then it landed one of 
the nation’s most gifted 
young' footballers, Nick 
Baxmlty. a signing bJI the 
more juicy since they took 
him off metropolitan ^urs. 

And now there Is Juninha 
Sixty-thousand people turned 
out to see him paraded at the 
Riverside Stadium. There had 
been little lite it in Middles- 
brough since Gladstone’s flo- 
tillas. Goodness knows wlmt 
will happen when he plays his 
first game on Teesside. 

He will certainly not mis- 
take the pride and confidence 
his arrival is giving to a town 
which longs to get back to the 
national league. And there is 
adequate space in Victoria 
Square, by the way. for a 
statue later on. 
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bag of snack 
brands for 
£54 million 


G olden wonder <rlsps, 
along with their stable- 
mates NLk-Nafes, Wotsits and 
Wheat Cnmdiies, last night 
had a new owner after Dal- 
gety, the. food conglomerate, 
sold the brands to their man- 
agement for S54.6 million, 
writes Ian King. 

The buy-out was led by 
Clive Sharpe, a former 
Golden Wondtf director, and 
backed by Legal & General 
Ventures, which has also pro- 
vided estra working capital of 
£13.4 million. 

The deal is the final move 
In Dalgety’s bid to refocus it- 
self as a business oonceotrat- 
ing on pet foods, bread, milled 
flour and fresh fimlt and v^e- 
tables. Earlier this year, Dal- 
gety bought Quaker's Euro- 
pean pet food business for 
£4g minion. 

Since then, it has sold off 
several household consumer 
brands to help pev the 
deal, including Hbmepride, 
and Golden Wonder Pot 
Noodle, raising a total of 
£290 million. 

Dalgety shares rose 5p to 
41^, cm news of the deaL 



Cnderoldman^mnent. . . The Golden Wonder production line at Wldnes is part of the operatbm sold to its esdstii^managers photoqraphidonmc^hee 


Call for rate cuts to end slackening in demand as stocks pile up 

Confidence at lowest ebb 
since ERMexiL says CBI 


Rfchard Thomas 


T he CBl yesterday 
called on the Govern- 
ment to cut interest 
rates after revealing 
that manufacturing order 
books and business confi- 
dence are at their lowest 
levels since sterling was 
elected from’ the. ERM on 
Black Wednesday. 

With firms forced to ke^ a 
tight rein on prices to attract 
custom and trim investment 
plans, the results cf (he Con- 
federation’s snapshot <£ in- 
dustrial activi^ fuelled spec- 
ulation that the Chancellor. 
Kenneth Claite will use his 
November Budget to kick- 
start a stuttering economy as 
well as cutting rates. 

Andrew Bu.vton, chairman 
of the CBFs Economic Aflkirs 
Committee, said: "The survey 
is a warning signal . . . There 
is now a case for an interest 
rate cut” He also said 
loosening of monetary policy 
should come after die Budget 
but insisted ttie next move In 
rates should be down. 

Domestic order books fell 
over the four months to the 
October for the first time 


since April 1993. the CBI 
research ^owe^ 

Combined with a slacken- 
ing in e^mrt demand, the 
reversal in home-grown de- 
mand put the brakes on fac- 
tory lines. The nionber of 
reportii^ increased out- 
put outstripp^ those saying 
it had decreased by Just 7 per 
cent — comi>ared to a gap of 
16 per cent in July.- 
City analysts agreed the 
gloomy survey shortened the 
odds on an early cut in the 
cost of borrowing. 'This sui> 


Business ofrtiniisni 

% balance between optimists and 

pessimists 

4d 
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vey strengthens the Chancel- 
lor’s band should he choose to 
cut base rates," said Martin 
Brookes at Goldman Sachs. 

Others said the economy 
could be close to an even 
sharper downturn. "There 
must be a lot of frngras 
crossed at the Treasuiy that 
this is only a pause which 
r^ieshes," said Simon Bris- 
coe at Nlkko EJurope. "But Fm 
fearful this slowdown is look- 
ing more persistent." 

The CBI said the fundamen- 
tals of the economy remained 
sound, but also reported a 
softening in investment inten- 
tions b^use of uncertainty 
about demand. The balance 
between those expecting to in- 
crease and reduce spmding 
on new idant and machinery 
ten to 12 per cent from 17 per 
cent in July. And the propor- 
tion of companies citing an 
ina^uate return on new 
plant and madhinery was at 
the hi^h^t level since 1979. 

Labour seized on the invest- 
ment figures, warning that 
the prospects of future growth 
could be in jeopardy. "Evi- 
dence from business. . . is 

mounting up to a VOte Of UO 

conGdence in the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy," said 


shadow Chief Secretary 
Andrew Smith. 

Factories are also yaling 
down c£g)Ltal spending plans. 
The proportion of Drms 
reporting shortages ol plant 
capacity as a fbctor limitii^ 
output fell to 19 per cent from 
24 per cent in July’s survey. 

Weak demand is keepii^ 
the Ud on inflation, however, 
with the gap between the 
number of of firms planning 
to increase prices and those 
preparing to drop them at 11 
per cent, {gainst 18 per cent 
in July. 

But with input prices still 
on the rise, manufacturers 
profit margins are under 
pressure, the CBI said. 

Firms are reacting fkirly 
slowly to tile chai^ in eco- 
nomic ccmdltions, the CBI 
said, so the decline in orders 
has resulted in a big jump in 
stock lev^ City economists 
said this could presage a fur- 
ther downturn later in the 
year as companies ran down 
existing stores instead -of 
meeting demand from cuirent 
production. 

Despite the slowdown In ao 
tivity, the survey revealed the 
fust rise in factory employ- 
ment for over six years. 


Germany’s Hvise men’ offer dim 
prognosis for cunrent growth 


Katarina vpn WakiMWM 
in Bonn 


S DC economic research 
institutes revised their 
current-year growth 
forecasts for the German 
sconomy sha^Iy downwards 
^‘esterday. 

And they departed frnm the 
afiicial view that European 
monetary union requires 
strict adherence to the Maas- 
tricht treaty's convex^ooe 
sriteria. 

In a bi-annual r^rt meant 
Eo advise Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl's government, the six 
"wise men", from the insti- 
tutes in Berim, Hamburg, 
Munich. Kiel. Haile and 
Essen, estimated growth 
would slow this year to 
2.25 per cent — a substantial 


downgrading of their previ- 
ous foreoist in April of 3.0 per 
cent 

The main reasons for the 
revision were Qie strong ajr 
predation of the mark 
against the dollar and other 
European currencies, the ef- 
fects of high interest rates 
during 1994. stagnant corpo- 
rate Investment and generous 
wage settlements, described 
by the institutes as the Achil- 
les heel of German industry. 

While the Institutes, expect 
German grou'th to Kmain 
moderate, at 2.5 per cent, nest 
year, thej* said lower interest 
rates and financial consolida- 
tion in industrial countries as 
a whole would nurture a 
more favourable economic 
climate. 

On monetary union, a pro 
ject Germany considers 


essential for European inte- 
gration. the "wise men" said 
the public debt and deficit cri- 
teria which have to be fiil- 
nUed before the adoption of 
the sineie currency should be 
less stringently interpreted. 

The issue is in the limelight 
because of German tears that 
France, its closest ally and 
partner in European integra- 
tion. may tell to meet the cri- 
teria by the 1967 deadline, 
thus tuiderminii^ monetary 
union or even causing the col- 
lapso of the project. 

Edioing the views Of Mr 
KohL finance minister Theo 
Walgel said yesterday that 
the German government 
would insist that “the strict- 
est Interpetation of the con- 
vergence criteria is main- 
tairod". 

He said: "The public must be 


able to have confidence that 
the currency union is based 
on solid state finances." 

But, referring to France, 
Helner Flassbeck. of Berlin’s 
Getman histltute for Eco- 
nomic Besear^ said: "The 
situation there is that there 
could be problems with fulfiii- 
ing the deficit criterion. But. 
if there is an indication that a 
revamping is underway, one 
should be ready to have rioser 
bonds with these countries by 
not considering this criterion 
as an absolute.” 

‘There is a whole bundle d 
problems over the single cur- 
rency unim," said Elaus- 
Werner Schatz, of the Kiel In- 
stitute. "Can one decide in 
1997 who Will take part inj 
monetary union without 
knowing at which exchange 
rate?" 


Asda forced 
to abandon 
price cuts 


Vitamin makers 
win court ruiing 
on supermarket 
discounts^ Roger 
Cowe reports 

V ITAMIN mannfac’ 
tnrers Sanotogen 
and Seven Seas last 
night won an Lujtmc- 
tion against snpermu^ 
group Asda reqnlring it to 
reverse price cuts on their 
products. 

Asda said it would con- 
tinue to fight to 0ve shop- 
pers lower prices, and 
claimed the ruling covered 
only eight products in its 
range. A spokeanan said 
discounts would continue 
on the remaining 40 items, 
although Seven Se^K in- 
sisted &e ruling covered all 
branded vitamins and 
sui^ements. 

Asda began cutting prices 
by np to a fiftii on a range 
of vttaiDjns at the begin- 
ning of l^t week, following 
its success during the sum- 
mer with cut-price books. 
On Monday. Sainsbury 
slashed the prices of 100 
vitamin products. 

Sainsbury is not directly 
affected by the injunction, 
but the manufactniers ex^ 
pect the company will take 
account of the decision 
against Asda. 

Manufacturers Roche, 
which owns the Sanatc^n 
brand, and Bauson subsid- 
iary Seven Seas have su& 
cessfully claimed that 
health supplements are 
subject to the retail price 
maintenance protection 
which applies to mediclnn. 

ShiMia Kelly, director of 
the Froprieta^ Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, tiie 
trade body which repre- 
sents suppliers of over-the- 
counter medi Claes, said last 
night: "The court has coxt- 
firmed the portion that vi- 
tamins and medicaments 
are lawfully subject to 
resale price maintenance." 

The irtiimctlon will mean 
tiiat fixe price of a bottle of 
Sanatogen multivitamins 
wiU return from the di^ 
counted price of £1.72 to 


the recommended £2.15. 

The manufacturers claim 
that resale price mainte- 
nance on these products is 
in the public interest. Ms 
Kelly said: "Price cnttii^ 
will result in many phar- 
macists going out of busi- 
ness. Vulnerable people 
suih as the old and injftrm 
and mothers with young 
children rely on tbeic local 
pharmacy services. The 
general public will directly 
sufiter from the loss of phar- 
macy support." 

The Office of Fair Trad- 
ing announced last week 
that it is to investigate 
resale price maintenance 
(RSM) of medicines. This is 
one of the last product cate- 
gories where RSM is 
allowed by law, following a 
rnling of the restrictive 
praetii^ court in 1970. 

Seven Seas manag in g di- 
rector Clive Dism said: 
'*We fully support the 
forthcoming OFT review. 
We expect it to confirm that 
retail price maintenance 
for medicines and vitamins 
vriticb has been agreed by 
the restrictive practices 
court is in the interests 
of consumers." 

The number of pharma- 
cies has not yet been 
greatly affected by super- 
market sales of non-pre- 
scription medicines. In the 
past 25 years the number 
has fallen from 12,800 to 
12,150. But the industry be- 
lieves that price promo- 
tions by supermarket 
c hains would l^d to a huge 
switch in buying patterns 
and remove highly profit- 
able business from local 
chemists. There is also a 
concern at the danger of 
promoting greater use of 
products such as paraceta- 
mol, which can be fatal in 
eamessive doses. 

Ms SeUy said last night: 
"We are confident that we 
can demonstrate clearly to 
the OFT that constraints on 
price cutting measures for 
branded over-the-counter 
products continues to be in 
the interests of cons um ers. 
We feel that this lawful 
coatxYiil is particolarly im- 
pottant in the light oS the 
government’s p lanning pol- 
icy of SDKNMting commu- 
nity pharmacies." 


‘Dirty’ Disney gets a message through the grapevine 


Religious gioups 
fake offence at 
film favourites. 
MarkTran reports 

A CAST Of characters tea- 
curing a mother of ei^ 
a university studmit and 
a tra\’elling troupe of evan- 
gelical actors yesterday 
emerged as the key figures be- 
hind allegations that three 
Walt Disney films contain 
smutty subliminal messages. 

In .Aladdin, the cletiu-cut 
eponymous hero Is supposed 
to Whisper; "All good teen- 
agers take off your cloches." 
In tiw Lton K^, a doud of 


dust supposedly spells out the 
word "sex’*. In The Little Mer 
maM- a bish^ preshding over 
a wedding ceremony gets no- 
ticeably aroused. 

AU these allegations gath- 
ered momentum through the 
religious grapevine. Even 
though some were retracted. 
Disney found itself in a mqjor 
public relations scare that is 
only Just subsiding. 

The Disney detocle repre- 
sents the latest example of the 
difficulties major corpora- 
tions have in tr>ing to deal 
with the consequences of off- 
beat religious attacks. After 
several years. Procter A Gam- 
ble is still being petered by 
the btzzare accusation that its 
moon and stars logo is a Sa- 
tanic s^mibol. The con)p.iny 


regularly' has to threaten Its 
accusers with legal action. 
Record companies have also 
been subject^ to accusations 
that song lyrics on certain 
rock records ployed back- 
wards contained Satanic 


In Disney's case, the firet 
attack surfaced in the March 
issue of Movie Guide, a Chris- 
tian entertainment magazine 
in .Atlanta. 

The Movie Guide was 
tipped off by several readers, 
including a Christian church 
official in Nexrton, Iowa. Ac- 
cording to a Wall Street Jour- 
nal article which followed the 
rumour trail back to the 
source or sources, the official 
picked up this nugget from 
her daughter, who heard it 


from a classmate, who got the 
news from her brother, a stu- 
dent at the Umversity of 
Northern Iowa. 

The student, a self-con- 
fessed moviebuff with noreli- 
sious axe to grind, thou^ he 
heard Aladdin's salacious 
{soposal triiile watching tte 
video with frlaids. He and his 
friends had a gi^ laugh but 
little did tiiey think that their 
comments would get such 

tnilfiaga 

Movie Guide eventually 
published a retraction after 
Disney said that the nffen ding 
line was actually: "Scat, good 
tieer. take off and go." 

Bur Just as Movie Guide 
pulled back, the rumour 
picked up steam from another 
direction. In the spring of 1^ 


year, teenager Jon Wood from 
Colorado thou^t be heard 
the same offendiug tine and 
passed on the information to 
some adults. The allegation 
ma^ its way to a troupe of 
evangelical actors, who 
passed it on to Anna Rungs, a 
mother of eight In upstate 
New York. 

A furious Mrs Runge con- 
tacted several Christian 
organisations mnimUng fh. 
American Life Let^ue, which 
told her that it already knew 
cf the allegations from the 
Movie Guide article — and Its 
subsequent retraction. Never- 
theless. the organisation went 
ahead with its own article, 
this time about the woid 
“sex" scrawled in the dust in 
Lion King. 



Piercing the gloom 
inside the Bank 



Edited by 
Alex Brummer 


S ometimes being Gov- 
ernor of the Bank of 
England must be a 
heavy burden. There is the 
constant fire-fighting in- 
volved in dealing with market 
turbulence; the embarrass- 
ments which come with bank- 
ing supervision on an almost 
regular basis: fixe frustration 
of having monetary advice 
hosed down by the Treasury 
and the sheer burden of man- 
aging a comply and test- 
changing Institution. 

The current incumbent Ed- 
die Gecerge, has teced all of 
these challenges, both ^ dep- 
uty Governor anid, since July 
1993. as Governor. But be 
could not have expected that 
th^ would deal such a heavy 
blow to morale as is reflected 
in his leaked letter of October 
18 to all Bank staff. 

Zd truth the Bank always 
has been an extremely hierar- 
chical oeganisatton, in vriiich 
the rhannoia of com- 

munication have been 
s tifling ! the authority of the 
Governor and his executive 
committee have been su- 
preme. And although Mr 
George is not a remote figure 
from the landownli^ classes, 
like his predecessor, Robin 
Lelgh-Pemberton, he is not 
known among his senior col- 
leagues for a - collegiate ap- 
proach to decision-makmg 
But tile role of the Bzmk, 
like banking and finance In 
general, is evolving rapidly. 
Its public profile since 
Septmnber when Mr 

Geoige was in the holier ro<»n 
seeking to defend tiie value of 
the pound by-escalating inters 
est rate lis^ has increased 
measurably. 

The Bank has now taken on 
the ro]e of numetaxy author- 
ity and inflation guardian. It 
has the resposibility for hit- 
ting the inflation tai^et set by 
the Chancellor the Exche- 
quer, producing the eco- 
nomi^monetary analysis on 
which interest rate changes 

are wmito and ang gaQftng fbe 

instrumrats to be used. 

A S PART cf this process, 
the oversight of the 
Bank by the Conmons 
fireasuiy and Civil Service 
Select Committee has intensi- 
fied. Decisions which used to 
be discussed behind closed 
doors, and remain uxiques- 
tioned. are now in the public 
arena, requiring new stan- 
da^ of pratessionalisna and 
a changed culture. 

Similarly, the 'setbacks the 
Bank has suffered in the 
supervisioti area have also 
required changes. Ihe tell of 
BCCI led to the establishment 
of a more aggressive tntelli- 
gence/investigative function. 

The Barings calamity is in- 
stilling in the Bank already a 
need to bring an end to super- 
visory amateurism and to in- 
troduce quality assurance 
standards and other bench- 
marks designed to measure 
its effectiveness. Running 


parallel with these changes in 
focus, which of themselves 
have produced some morale 
problems, has been an organi- 
sational chans& This was 
portly begun by . the former 
d^iHity Governor, Rupert Pen- 
nant-Rea, who won few 
^ends in the upper echelons 
when he reshuffled the pack 
along ftmctional lines and, in 
the process, shed some 23 
aanior managers who. in any 
institution other than the 
Rank- would be regarded as 
the officer dass. 

in the Bank, which has its 
own language, tiie officers are 
.• ^4«t^iaPy the clerks and, as a 
result of rationalisation in 
their ranks, some 2S0 people 
in the r^ons, in the bank^ 
depmiment and elsewhere, 
will vanish as a result of 
downsiz^, some tectmologi- 
cal changes and a teshionable 
flirtation with outsourcing. 

Employees at the Bank of 
gnpianri, like tliose in the 
d ur ing banks, are havii^ to 
come to grips with the notion 
that Jobs are no longer Qieirs 
by right for 40 years. 

T he Bank, in keeping 
with current practice 
across commerce, is flow 
into hiring people on contract 
to fulfil specific roles and 
drivix^ a coach and horses 
throu^ pay differentials. . 

This has produced the 
slightly anomalous finding 
that, while people are "proud 
to work for the Bank", as the 
Govmnor assures staff in his 
leak^ letter, “morale* 
rent^ low’’. The process of 
change has been, in Mr 
Geoi^’s view, “unsettilng". 

All of this is undeistond- 
able. Any organisation, 
whether it be the UK 'trea- 
sury (which has been throu^ 
a similar proc^) or the 
World Bank, vdiich has been 
through It several times, will 
ftod this kind of dissonance. 

‘Ihe hope is. of course, that 
it will be tmporary in na- 
ture. In the Bank’s case, the 
morale problem appears to 
have hung around for rather 
a long time — It is now 18 
numths since the reorganisa- 
tion began. And, despite all 
the high-profile glamour 
which came with tiie celebra- 
tion of the Bank's 300th birth- 
day, some 16 months ago, it 
bag the (jovemor an 

awfully long time to accept 
that all is not ri^t on Tluead- 
needle Street 

It is with this In mind that 
Mr (?wrge has put in place a 
series of panels, from commu- 
nication to training and 
career development designed 
to address some of the neural- 
gia points among staff. 

All of this sounds eminent- 
ly sensible and the new dep- 
uty Governor, Howard 
Davies, is almost certainly 
the ri^t person to be put in 
change. However, the decision 
to ai^int the rtiairs to the 
committees frt>m the upper 
echelons of the Bank, ratixer 
than let the task ibroes oiga- 
nise themselves, smacks of 
the old authoritarian ways. 

The attempt to addres the 
communications deficit in- 
side the Bank will no doubt 
help. But more sweeping 
re fo rms, reaching into the 
Court and challenging the 
Bank’s exclusivity, would 
also be sensible. Then Mr 
George could focus on the key 
task of establishing a credibil- 
ity for the bank equal to that 
of its German and US peers. 


Minister calls for speedy 
Knight Williams settlement 


Margaret Hughes, 
Personal Rnanee Editor 


J IRECTORS of Ehi^t .Wil- 
liams. the financial advi- 
sers now in voluntary liqpi- 
datloo, are being ui^ by 
Treasury minister Angela 
Kni^t to resolve tiie 
for compensation by elderly 
investors “as speedily as 
possible”. 

la a letter to the directors 
this week she also raises tiie 
possibility d "ex gratia pay- 
ments” by the directors to the 
investors. Knight Williams 
has been the subject of more 
than 400 complaints from in- 
vestors tiiat tii^ were given 
inadequate advice. 

The company, which had 
over 25,000 clients, went into 
voluntary liquidation after 
the the Securities and Invest- 
ments Board (SIB) estimated 
that £2.7 million compensa- 
tion should be paid to around 


ISO investors. 

Mrs Knight was responding 
to last week’s suggestion by 
Knight Williams' directors 
that a new tribunal should be 
set up to decide how much 
compensation is owed. The di- 
rectors oSbred to subordinate 
tiielr dalms over the assets of 
the liquidated company to 
tree £1.9S wiiiting , They also 
claimed that a protesslonal 
indemnity policy taken out by 
the directors could provide a 
further £3 million. 

Calls for a new tribunal 
have been rejected by the 
Knight Williams Action 
Group. 

Kenneth Jordaa who heads 
tiie action group, argues that 
there is a dispute procedure 
in place throu^ the SIB and 
the Investors Ctompensatioa 
Scheme. 

The directors of Knl^ wu< 
Uams’ have angrily naUari on 
the Chancellor to investigate 
"errors of tect” 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SFi i a 


ZOt 
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. Balghun 4aSQ 
|*CuiBds2.11SD 
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Outlook/ Insurer throws its hat into a highly-competithre ring. CLIFF JONES reports 

Pru takes direct line to banking 



Peter Davies, Prudential groop chief (left), Jim Svtdifie, bead of DE operations (centre), 
and Mike Harris, who heads the new banking service FHomQnAPKMAmwARGLEs 


Prudential, Brit- 
ain's largest U£a in- 
surer, y^terday an- 
nounced plans to 
enter the hl^ily com- 
petitive banking and znort- 
gage sector with a low-cost 
telephone and post-based ser- 
vice. 

The decision to offer direct 
hanVing and mortgages 
the company down a path al- 
ready trail trodden by high 
street banks and huiidh^ soci- 
eties. 

Prudential's prqiect win be 
supported by the insnrer's es- 
isti^ direct salesforee. The 
company will invest £2Q mil- 
lion in equipnwnt vr »in. 
ing this s«ar azul a ftirtoer £S0 
million next yev. 

The Prudential already ar- 
ranges mortgages worth 
around £700 million a year 
through aw/t building 
societies. 

El^t cf tile ten most- 
ga^ lendezs cu r rently ofibr 
bmno li-wwg over the tele- 
phone. The notable exception 
is tlK Halifax whose telebank- 
ing operation launched later 
this year will not Indude a 
mortgage facility. The Pro's 
initiative also echoes the 
latmch of a banving arm in 
May by mutual life insurer 
SoMtidi Windows. 

Telebanking reduces the 
need fbr customers to visit 
their branch and cuts operat- 
ing costs. 

Whether the Prudantial will 
offer customers either a 
bigbPT nto cf interest on bal- 
ances or lower charges 
remains to be seen. Debits 
the lecent rush to offer meat- 
gages over tile phone, ft is a 
•nirbit i market catering for the 
more financially sopbisti- 
catod. 

Abbey National, the largest 


provider «f tele i dion e mort- 
gages, with 40 per cent of the 
maik^ believes that people 
still want to talk fhee to fim 
witii an adviser. 

Despite its significant stake 
in telephone mortgages. 
Kt/bef Nattonal points out 
tiist still ATnrwiTrtit to Only 
3 per cent of tiie total mort- 
gage market Chris Wennann, 
an Abbey spokesman. sai± 
TlDr most peoide. taking out a 
mortgage is the most impor- 
tant firwwHai decision they 
will ever have to Those 

chDoetog the ri^ mortgage;, 
particularly couples. wiD want 
to talk to semeone in person.** 

However. Gill Murphy, 
9okeawoman tor Direct Un^ 
the Rcyal Bank cf ScoUand 
subsidiary which pioneered 
motor insurance by tel^ihoae 
and introduced telephone 
mortgages in argues 
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that tile coanpany’s move into 
tike mortgage maricet is in- 
creasing competitition.'She 
said: Teople can find out bow 
mudi tiiey can save simify by 
malting a sh^ tdepbone call 
In minutes, they can switdi 
their mortgage to a t^qphone 
provider instead cf having to 
walk into a brantii and ar- 
range a mrrting with an ad- 
ylser." 

The contoany now has a 
mortgage bode of £148 million 
and r'TaWrwt 00 pMT Cent of its 
business comes from peegde 
vrtko have trans fe rred Qieir ao- 
eounts from branch-based 
lenders. 

Telephone banking has 
wider appeaL Thotigh in- 
troduced ty GinAank as long 
ago as 1968, tite first bnui^ 
free telebanking operatiem was 
launebed by MkDmid as First 
Direct in 1988. Since this con- 
cept of the ‘'virtuid bank** was 
launched. First Direct has 

talam nr> .gto.Q O Q r^i atn a w gr a ani^ 
10.000 new customers join 
every month. 

The popularity «f the service 
prompted most of Qie high 
stree t banks to introduce simi- 
lar opmatiaaos, although there 
are wide variations in tiie 
range of services efitoed. 

People who do not need 
human contact to control their 
finances will welcome the 
growing freod of dectronic in- 
tBraetksL to 19B5 tiie Bank of 
Scotiasd launchftii its Bosne 
and Office Raniriwg System, a 
screenbased system trtkidi put 
users on line to toeir bank 

Most of the large and 
bonding amrituKae httve estal^ 
liAed aHae on tiie I ntei Tw i L 
But because of security con- 
cerns, many of serviees 
ate litfie more than efednanie 
leaflets, as innel n isKa' A fta mvi l 

ftnwdin-t f mniaiffMi-wift. 


Second time around for man behind First Direct 


h/nXS Harris, the man 
/irl chosen to head up Pru- 
dential's banking opera- 
tion, is no stranger to the 
task of setting up a direct 
bank. It is exactly what he 
did with Midland's First 
Direct where he was chief 
executive. 

First Direct was enthusi- 
astically backed by the 
bank's then chairman and 
chtof executive, Sir Bit Mc- 
Mahan. 

But vriieo the hierarchy 
changed. Mr Harris said, 
the inject did not receive 


*^e McMahon depth of 
sapport" from the new 
chitf, Brian Pearse. 

So. in 1981. Mr Harris 
moved to Mercury to be- 
come chief exeenfive. He 
was replaced three years 
later, after rising costs and 
lack of direction started to 
show through In the finan- 
ciaX results. 

Mr Harris denied yester- 
day that thme had been a 
boardroom bust-up at Mer- 
eury and said he believed it 
would have been impossi- 
ble fbr him to be at the 


helm carrying out a 
retrenchment strategy 
after he had preached snj^ 
a different message to the 
CUy. 

Indastry experts say Mr 
Harris ghnnid have spotted 
Mercury's problems ear- 
lier. 

They sugge^ be is pmv 
haps better suited to build- 
ing up new ventures ratb^ 
than ninning a op- 

eration. 

Mr Harris said: **1 know 
how to build banks, I know 
bow to do start-ups." 


Tycoon’s son Kevin admits he iied to bankers 


Maxwell trial 


Dan Atkinson 


K evin Maxwell spoke 
yesterday of his "em- 
barrassment and 
shame” regarding the "feteful 
decision" he had made in 1991 
to lie to bankers. 

He told an Old Bailey jury 
that his actions had been dic- 
tated by his fether. Robert 
Mara aii , who had seethed 
with anger at Kevin's sugges- 
tion that they come clean 
about a sbortfidL "It is 


Court rules 
against Names 
who refuse 
to pay losses 


Pauline Springett 


L LOYD’S of London yes- 
terday scored a sigi^- 
cant legal victory over 
fhftHAandA of recalcitrant 
Names who are reftisuig to 
pay their losses. 

A High Court judgment 
fwAaiig that Names who &ce 
cash calls relating to syndi- 
cates that are not em- 
broiled in litigation most 
pay their losses. Some 
Names have been refusing 
to pay, cinimiTig they were 
excused because legal 
action could later erupt In- 
volving their syndicate 
The Lloyd's Names 
Associations' Working 
Party said it would appeal 
against the ruling. 

A Llcq^d's spokesman said 
it was impossible to say 
bow many Names the rul- 
ing affected or how much 
money they owed the trou- 
bled insurance market. 

Tbe ruling relates to the 
“pay now, sue later" case. 
This is a test action be- 
tween Lloyd’s managing 
agent. Merchant & Eliot 
Underwriting, and Dr 
Andrew Hi^ins, a Name 
who owes cash calls of 
around £10.000. 

The ruling could trigger a 
Good of cash into the soci- 
ety. Lloyd's has so far col- 
lected half of this year's 
£1.5 billion cash caUL 
Llcvd's needs the cash be- 
cause it is hwiiJtwg up the 
pot from which it is propo» 
ing to pay compensation to 
loss-making Names. 


r^rettable that I didn't stand 
up to bim," Kevin mid. 

But Robert Maxwell had 
"thumped the table" when or- 
dering his son to tell bankers, 
untruthfully, that tbe fault 
lay the American invest- 
ment house Goldman Sachs. 

Kevin said be was “not at 
all proud" of his role in de- 
ceiving bankers, and regret- 
ted teQing untruths and back- 
ing tiiem up in writing. 

Kevin Maxwell denies two 
chafes of ronspiring to de- 
fraud pension funds. His 
brotiier Ian anil fiTtanriai ad- 
viser Larry Trachtenberg 
each deny one charge. 


Unsuccessful 
rebels refuse 
to toe the 
Scholl line 


Kevin said the Maxwell em- 
pire had committed a "techni- 
cal defeult" in early August 
1991 on the terms of money 
lent by the Bank of Nova Sco- 
tia. On August 7 he bad tele- 
phoned his fether and sug- 
gested they admit the debult 

Robert Maxwell was fUrioas. 
He said "talking on an open 
satellite tink ^ras scandalous" 
and "expressly prohibited" 
any forthv discussion. 

Kevin said bis father 
wanted the default to be 
blamed <« a supposed feilure 
by (toldman Sachs to deliver 
on time the pro ceed s cf tbe 
sale of shares in Israeli print- 


ing company Scitex. Kevin 
“fUd^" a letter to tbe bank 
in vAkh. while not admitting 
the de&ult he "elected not to 
commit myself on paper to 
the untnitii that zny fether 
had asked me to". 

Later, be made tbe "fetsful 
decision" not to tell tbe bank 
the truth. 

His father, Kevin said, 
"oouktot xtoderstand what all 
the Itiss was about". 

Kevin said he told tbe bank 
that 7 J. million Scitex shares 
were currently "free and 
clear" Maxwell group prop- 
erty when they were not, al- 
thnii gh i>>iA only lie been 


ihe use 'Of tiie word "cur- 
rentiy", as the shares would 
be ftzlly owned by the time of 
tiie sale. 

Be bad also said Robert 
Maxwell Group did not have 
UipUdity problems. Asked by 
AluB Jones, QC, if this had 
been true, be replied: "No it 
wasn’t” 

"I bad again argued to 
fevour of witii it as a 

technical default." Kevin 
said. But his fether bad told 
him: "Deal wltib it the way I 
have g ftid RiarwA Goldmans." 

Kevin said that aft» his 
fetheris deatis be had met the 
bank's chief, Ced Ritchia, and 


confessed what had hap- 
pened. 

"I apologised ... fbr my 
conduct to toe summer," he 
aaW , adillwp that the 
had been grateftal fbr the apol- 
ogy. 

Blsewbere to bis evidence. 
Kevin told tbe court tiiat tiie 
private Maxwell-group trea- 
sury did not control all the 
funds coming into Robert 
Maxwell's bands, particularly 
those from tbe New York 
Daily News, a US subsidiary 
of Qie Maxwell Foundation 
and tbe British firm London 
and Bislu9^te. 

The case continues today. 


TonyMaqr 


T he Scholl healtiicare. and 
feotwear group yesterday 
defeated an attempt by rebel 
sbartiiolders Brian h^rson 
and' Julian Tr^er to replace 
three incumbent board mem- 
bers with toemsehres and an- 
other nominee. 

Shareholders speaking fbr 
59 per cent of the votes sup- 
ported the board at an «r- 
tramrdinary general meeting 
called by the rebels, who have 
a 15 per cent stake. 

Despite their defeat tbe 
rebels said that th^ would 
continue to seek a buyer fbr 
the company to unlock shafe- 
holder value, which, tiiey say, 
is hampered by poor 

Trumflg tflPHnL 

The board said it hzqied to 
continue discussions with 
major shareholder JOHam- 
bro & Partners oh the Identify 
catlcm of a new non-exec u t i ve 
director. 

The board said It had a^ 
ways been receptive to any in- 
tarest flrom potential purtiias- 
era. ff an offer were to be 
made, toe board would con- 
sider it on its merits, and if 
firmly made, would present it 
toshardioldera. 

Rebels Myerson and TVeger 
are also trying similar tactics 
at Signet the UK's biggest 
jeweU^ group whicb used to 
trade as Ratners. 

They hold 32 per cent rf Sig- 
net and want to replace most 
of the board and force 
throu^ a financial restruc- 
turing OC toe heavi^-todebted 
group 


Low-paicj ethnic minority workers 
hit extra hareJ by anti-union laws 


WORKFACE/ 
‘Reforms’ had 
reverse effect 
wrfte^VIVEK 
CHAUDHARY 


E thnic minozity woik- 
ers have been among 
the hardest hit Con- 

servative employm^t leg- 
islation. While the impact 
of 15 years of anti-^inion 
laws on well-oiganised, tra- 
ditional workforces sndi as 
miners and printera has 
been clear, the effect on the 
growing numbm: of work- 
ers to low-paid, unregu- 
lated and mar ginal emplc^- 
ment — many from the 
ethnic minorities — has 
been littie understood. 

A new study of attempts 
to organise badly^paid and 
exploited Asian women em- 
ployees argues that 
“refimns" such as the abCh 
Utton of the 1974 Employ- 
ment Act (prevtously tbe 
Fair Wages Act) and tbe 
ban on secondary picketing 
hare left many etonic mi- 
nority workers particu- 
larly isolated. 

The number at tmder- 
nnionised black and mi- 
grant workers is rising 
sharply, according to toe 
report's authors. Sfttnam 
'^rdee of toe Poli^ Stndiee 
Institute and Dr John 
Wrench of toe University of 
Warwick. "These are the 
workers to the expending 


sector of low-paid, unregu- 
lated marginal work — 
sweatshop w o rke r s, part- 
timers, cleanero, 

homeworkers. They in- 
clnde toe most vulnerable 
groitos, such as older Aslan 
woBomi who speak little 
English, and newer 
arrivals such as r ef ta geo s, 
migrants and iDegal work- 
era, and these are toe most 
dtfiBenlt to organise." From 
tiie employer’s perspective, 
such employees are attrac- 
tive because of their puny 
ImrgBlnliig power. 

Ethnic mtoortty workers 
— whose unemployment 
rate is more than doable 
that of white workers — 
have traditionally been 
keener to join unions than 
toetr white counterparts, 
to 1982, S6 per cent 
Airfan and West todian em- 
ployees were nnton mem- 
bo^ compared with 47 per 
cent of white employees. 
Ten years later, 44 per cent 
of i^ority woikers were 
. imiftwisAj compared to 35 
per cent of whites, a decline 
fostered by toe growth of 
the service sector and de- 
regulated markets. 

The rq>ort focuses on toe 
experience of contract 
cieoDers at Lemdon’s Heath- 
row Airport — a large em- 
plotter of Asian women, 
most of them working in ca- 
tering or clrantog. (to arar- 
apa, toey rarned £2 an hour 
and complained of racism, 
aariaiw and bad woridng 
conditions. Tbe cleaners at- 
tracted Httle sapport from 
the inule and until 


1990 little effort was made 
to organise tomn. In that 
year, toe Transport and 
General Workers' Union es- 
tablished a serial clean- 
ers’ branch at toe airport 
and appointed a temporary 
Asian officer to recmlt 
them. Bnt membership 
only rose from six to 50 out 
of a possible 1,000. 

The poor response was 
due to part to tbe Heathrow 
Airport management's 
refusal to recognise tbe 
unioD for coHe^ve bar- 
gaining — whlfdi It is en- 
tttied to do nnder British 
law bnt would not be to 
most otoer European Union 
states. Tbe onion officer 
was barred from meeting 
employees at work and had 
to rely on home visits wbUe 
the wmnen — to any case 
saspi(Uous of white anion 
officials — worked shifts. 

A nother revealing 
case is tiiat oi Bnrn- 
saU’s, a gmaii metal- 
fhiiehinp firm to Smeth- 
wick in tbe west bCdlands. 
Ihe mainly south Asian 
women worUbree was low^ 
paid, suffered medical 
problems from ihe chemi- 
cals they handled and were 
— to tlm wor^ of the 6MB 
general ~ at toe 

mercy of a "eaprieions and 

aato(^tic managmnentv. 

to June 1992, Burnsall's 
workers went <m strike to 
win union recognition, 
raise wage levels and tackle 
the bazar^us working en- 
vinmmmit Despite pnbMc 
sympathy, tbe strike was 


nnsnccessftaL Tbe report 
argues that l^al restric- 
tions on picketing and 
"secondary" action limited 
tbe strike's Impact on toe 
company, whiA bad littie 
difflcnlty recruiting 
"replacement" labour. 

Indastrial action or mass 
picketing to sapport of toe 
women would have been 
unlawfni and was therefore 
rejected by toe GMB. The 
todian Workers Assoria- 
tion, one of the strike's key 
support gronps, concluded 
that “it was never possible 
fOr this action to sncceed 
^tiiin the law". 

W ITH Labour now 
onmnitted to maln- 

taining the bulk of 
Consttrvative union legisla- 
tion, the report argues that 
nnUms will have to become 
more innovative to toeir 
approach to organising 
workers in low-paid sec- 
ton. to the case of toe 
Efeathrow cleaners, fbr ex- 
amMe. the TGWU reermt- 
mant officer was only tem- 
porary and little attempt 
was made to establish links 
with community i^ups. 
Longer-term oonunitment, 
backed up by more ftdt 
time ethnic mlzmrity offi- 
cers, win be needed' so long 
as no mainstream political 
party is prepared to scrap 
toe legislation. . 

Organising the Vnorgardsed: 
Race, Poor Work and Trade 
XJntons, by Satnam Vbdee ef 
the Insdtade 

and Dr John WravA cf the 

Ihuuafi^cfWaruddt 


News in brief 


Boardroom controls 
attacked by Young 

FORMER Trade and Industry Secretary Lord Young yesterday 
hit out at the trend to titoter cimtrds over boardniom practice 
stemming from the Cadbury and Greenbuzy committees. He 
tlte attempt at reform ^owii^s a tew major scandals was 
like harming cazs because of road accidents. 

Lord Young tddan tostitote of Directors’ conference on 
corporate governance: “1 would like to question m udi of tiie 
received wisdom on this most Important subjects." He ar- 
gu^ that controls hampered enterprise and wwld damage 
Britain’s economic perfoinanee. 

*"lhe crnnhfna tion (tf Cadbuiy and Greenbury will be as 
heli^ to Britito industry and commerce as tbe Social Chapter 
of tbe Idaastridit treaty •— and for the same raason," said 
Yonag. Boardroom transparency was necessary so that justice 
could be seen to be done, but directors should not be hounded 
because oThigh pay. Roger (>»(« 


GEC venture seeks growth 

GEGALSTHOM is trying to boost its position in the highly 
ccanpetitive power market by buying the AEG power tam» 
mtgainn bustoess from Daimlw>6eaz. The joint venture between 
Britain’s GBC and France’s AJeatri Alstiiom yesterday eoDfinned 
it was taDdng to the German group about bujdng the hi^ and 
medium voltege equipment business of the toss-making AEG. 
vtoich has annual sales of about DM2 billion (£917 mlllian). 

Such a deal would hdp GBGAlsthom compete against major 
inleraatiaDal rivals such as America's General Eleetric, (he 
Swiss-Snedish combine ABB Asea Brown Boveri and Germany's 
Siemens . — mdudasBannister 


Govetf s US court victory 

GOVBTT and Co, tiie fimd management and insurance group, 
yesterdayclalmedvlctory in ite l^Hnuinlng dispute with Amerir 
can Endeavour, a Jtfsey-based investment trust it once managed, 
after the Califbnuan Sv^ttior Court dismissed all remaining 
finud and negUgenoe dalms brought against it by tiie fluid. 
Shares ofGovett gained 9pto28^ontiie n ews, bu t last night, 

GOT^^tim Royal (tourt of Jersey. The ftuidisbd^nS^^’^ 

— TfmKbig 


Pubs chief’s £500,00 pay-off 

AIAN SMTIH. who joined tiie board cfpub gronp Boddington last 
April, is lilEBly to take £500,000 with him when be leaves following 
the takeover eftim cempeny by fellow drinks group ChreenaDs. Be 
is entitied to two years' pay at 065,000 a year as wi^ as a ftother 
000,000 frimi buying out his share optio^ awarded Trtien be 
becs^ a Boddtogton director. 

Mr Smith moved to Boddingtonafteracareertodrinks and 
retafling^riudiinduded four years at Eingfitom^ running Supers 
drug and BftQ. He took over as managing director of Boddington 
on June L Giesaialls' takeover bid was accepted by tiie Boddtog- 
tonboard earlier this moctii. — RogerOxoe 


New twist in UBS row 

THE ksig-nmningrnwI i e tiMjpn Hhfem Bank cf.Swi taprtonii and 
Mwriiti Whner- tiw finanri w Wh p l!hi> banlc*» cht glp 

shareholdB', took anew twist last nj^afto: BE Vision, part cf 
Mr BhnertBZ banking group. Bald it was stt iug s ev e ra l members 
oftfaebank’sbofttdfor242mfllioaSwi6sfrazics(£i36znil]kai)> 

rarVlirinniaiditwaBmmgan ei^ -iniTOhpr’liftwril CTmiiitt eg^ 

wurid, accusing it of “vioilating” its tespoDsibilities towards UBS. 
The aflegatiwiscoDcani dealings carried out by DBS in its own 
toares ahead of a sbaitocdder meeting last year to vote GO a new 
share structure. —Jon Rnv 


Pledge on regulators 

THE Goraninieart has ruled out the idea flfrqilacingindiwldiMl 
industry regulators with a panel of regulatms, chiming that Ihe 
existing system has wocked wdl and win continue to provide 
“e fl fe ctive declskm-maldng". 

report on deebtoite Supply, the Govermaent coofixined that it 

wincousuhrmergbigtiietwDpowerreguIatoraOfiinraDdCtfeaSi 
into a tin^ body aftm the electaicity and gas maritets are Qpmied 
uptoAdlccmpetitioDzulSSB . — NUAoiasBcamister 


Owen appointment 

LORDOWBNwaslastDitotnamedexecutiradiainnaDOfMid- 
dlesCTB61dmgs,Qieegq^oir^on and investnieptciBigiany active 
totbeformerSovletUi]i(m.LordOwen,wboisalsoarion- 
executive director eftextiles group Coats Viydia, will reemve an 
annual salary cf £50,000. 

He replaces Fhil Edmonds, the fanner England erkfeeter, who 
hriped set up the company. Mr Edmonds win remain cn the 
group's board until next year. — lanSing. 
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Cricket 


Daddy pays so 
Jonathan plays 


John Periman in Randjesfbntein, where 
the Oppenheimers have bought themselves 
the first game of England’s South Afnca tour 


A ROAD sign close to 
the Nicky Oppenhei* 
mer Oval norUi of Jo- 
hannesburg, where 
England opened their tour of 
South Africa yesterday, 
warns motorists: “Horses 
have r^tof way.” It gave the 
tourists an early indication 
which slice of South African 
society would be playing host 
for die day. 

It is now a tradition that 
each tour here b^ins with a 
match between the visitors 
and the Niclv Oppenheimer 
XL The game against England 
was the sixth such. 

Money cannot buy you 
everything? Hie fixture, the 
ground whore it is plasred and 
the compmition of the team 
all reflect a concerted effort to 
prove that is not so. 

For the first five games 
against visiting International 
teams the Nidky Oppenhei- 
mer XI was captain by 
Nicky Ontenheimte*. He was 
tflWng Mtwp off firom his day 
job of deputy chairman of 
Anglo American and De 
Beers, the mining and indus- 
trial conglomerate which is 
by some way the republic’s 
largest corporation. 

Against England, NFO, as 
be is known, sat in the pavil- 
ion and handed the captaincy 
over to his son Jonathan. 
JEO, as he is known, has 
play^ in all six games and 
always gets a bowl. 

He bcided four oveis of com- 
petent social seam against Alec 
Stewart and Mack Rampra- 
ka^ having flown in for the 
game — literally, as he has a 
licence to fb' foe family jet Ife 
played some cricket at Oxford 
but one of his finest achieve- 
ments is celebrated on a 
handsome wooden board in 


foe Tnatw pavilion. Under foe 
large heading “Heroes" the 
board lists the greatest feats 
seen at the ground since it 
was opened in 1991 at a cost 
about five million rand. 

There are some great 
names iq) there wifo the deed 
listed alongside the date of 
the heroics: S Tendulkar for 
India, 100; S Malik for Paki- 
stan. 135; R Richardson for 
West Indies. 83; J M 6 Oppen- 
heimer vs Honourable ArtU- 
lexy Compaiv. 5-26. 

The board is just one port Of 
a shrine to the great game 
and fite role the Oppe^i- 
mers have pZay^ in It Thcae 
are rows of gU^fironted book 
cabinets with an immense 
collection of cricketing litera- 
ture. There are ceramic stat- 
ues of W G Grace and F R 
Spofforth and of Jonathan 
and Nicky Oppenheimer. 

There is a utfie lounge area 
with plush couches and arm- 
cbazza where the family and 
cioee friends sit on cushions 
embroidered with imnggs ^ 
cricket by Nidcy’s mofoer 
Bridget One shows a young 
Indian man with flashing bat 
a bearded man wifo a deter- 
mined stare fllnnggida him 
and a young bowler steaming 
in, wind in hair. The embroi- 
dered letters below read; 
“NFO, JEO. Tendulker" (sic). 

Ihe same bearded man 
pears alongside Allan Border 
in a vxvid^ romantic paint- 
ing commemorating the 

mainh a gainc i the AUStra- 

lums. Below foe picture of foe 
two skippers is foe scored^ 
from foe match in which 
NFO’s name appears only 
once, under “did not bat". 

Not many of the 2,000 
people who turned up got to 
see all this stuff You needed a 


special pass to get into the pa- 
vilion, unless you happened 
to be wearing the broad- 
strlped, publlc-school-style 
blaste- that is foe Oppeihei- 
mer XI’s uniform. One jour- 
nalist discovered this when 
be tried to interview Geoffrey 
Toyana. a young Soweto-bom 
left-hander who was top 
scorer fiw foe home team. 

Zro^ foaL because foe de- 
velcypment pn^iramme has al- 
ways sugar-coated a pill that 
has been Hwnirnit to swallow 
for those wanting ^ufo Afri- 
can cricket to sfoike off such 
upperclass airs. The Oin>en- 
beimerfemily donates 100,000 
rand <iQ9,000) a year to the 
township cricket programme 
for foe pleasure of staging 
this match and a forfoer 
50,000 rand from pr^ts from 
foe corporate marquees at 
each game. 

The eocporate crowd made 
up the bulk the, spectators, 
although foeaw were lots of 
township kids bussed in for 
the matnh_ Many spent much 
of the afternoon playing pick- 
up gamftg bdiind the stands, 
but when Toyana name to foe 
wicket they all gathered 
round the ropes and cheered 
his every stroke. 

But the only time the crowd 
really leapt to their feet was 
when a pulled six by Jack 
Russell landed in the car park 
bouncing between a Mercedes 
C220 and a seven-series BMW. 

Throughout a cloudlessly 
perfect day foe flags of Brit- 
ain and SOTfo Africa waved 
in a nnniiTig breeze, alongside 
a much laj^r gold-andfblack 
f!a& foe colours of the Oppen- 
heimer racing stable — whose 
horses train in foe.vast fields 
nearby —and also the colours 
of foe Ontenheimer XL 

Gold and bladt . . . entirely 
appropriate colours, some 
zaight say, since the wealfo 
that made all this sporting in- 
dulgence possible has been 
generated by decades of deter- 
minedly exploiting both. 



Unbroken. . .Stewart,recoveredfroma&acturedfinger.onhis way to 74 cuvemason 


Sports Politics 

Sheffield blow 
for Wembley 


John Duncan 


W EMBLEY’S bid for 
£125 million Of lottery 
money to rebuild as 
the new national stadium was 
rtflgit anofoer blow yesterday 
when it was revealed that foe 
Premier League is warming 
to the idea m Sheffield as a 
venue for foe prcgecL 
With the decision due to be 
made next Tuesday, the 
league's diief executive Rick 
Parry told a meeting of PL 
chairmen last Thursday that 
he would be asking for a delay 
so that Siudfield had time to 
develop its twohstadiums bid. 

Parry is on foe Kkperson 
patw»i that will chooM be- 
tween the five contenders — 
Sheffield. Wembley, Manches- 
ter, Birmingham and Brad- 
ford — and is not allowed to 
comment However, other PL 
sources say he is keen on the 
Sheffield and may move 


Tennis 


the PL headquarters north. 

He will however, have to 
^it against Football Associ- 
ation traditionaUsts on the 
paneL said to favour Wem- 
bley. and Sports Qjuncil offi- 
ciate, who are determined to 
make the decision on sched- 
ule and are annoyed by foe 
PL’s intervention. 

Ihe updated Sheffield pro- 
pose unveited at foe House 
of Commons yesterday, oSbrs 
a neat solution to buildi^ a 
world-class athletics fecility 
wifoout compromising <m dm 
view for football and rugby 
league spectators. Instead, of 
the untested solution offered 
by Wembley and' Manchester 
— raising and lowering the 
pitch on 200 hydraulic pillars 
and sliding in temporary 
seats — Sheffield proposes 
two stadiums, the existing 
Don Valley athletics site com- 
pleted with 40.000 capacity 
and a 80,000-seat football sta- 
dium wifoin half a mile. 


Viollet seeded for Telford 


Daiddinrbie 


A LATE surge up the rank- 
fogs thanks to a quaxte^ 
ftnai finish at a Challenger 
event in Arizona has given 
R»foel 'IfioUet, dau^foter of 
the former Manchester 
United player Dennis VioUet, 
a seeding and a first match 
wifo the deciding champion 
Jo Ward at next week’s 
Guardian Direct British 
National Championships at 
Telfcnti, 

Vtollet, 23> is based in Flor- 
ida and, like Samantha 
^lith. vfoo qualified for the 
Britton draw, is keen to 
make her way on the WTA 
Tour after university. 


In the most open women’s 
event since the champitm- 
ships began, Viollet and 
Smith are two of the main 
threats to foe projected semi- 
finalists Clare Wood, the six- 
times winner Jo Diuie, Uzzie 
Jelfe and Karen Cross. 

(keg Rusedski marks his 
debut as the No. 1 seed in the 
men's singles — ahead of Jer- 
emy Bates, diamplon for the 
past three years — and faces 
Colin Bennett, 19. from Ross- 
on-Wye. a wild-card entry 
rtuilted more than 1,200 places 
bebfodhim. 

SBBDiKaft Mm 1, a RusaiMif: Z Ji 
ewas; 3, T Hmnun: 4, M PeicMy; 5, M 
Miclapan; a C Baa eh ar; T, B Conw a G 
MBwdanwn. Wnmeni 1, C iwooct Z 1. JaHa 
X K Croaa; 4, j Darts: a R Vkiilai: a M 
Makiwr^hl: 7, C AM; a S Sid/Vl 


Racing 


Hailing will 
ran on Lasix 


Chris Haurfdns 


H ALUNG wUl run on 
Lasix, the drug which 
prevents the breaking 
a[ blood vessels, arhen he 
takes on foe American cham- 
pion C^ar in the Breeders' 
Cup Classic at Belmont Park. 
New York, on Saturday. 

Simon Crisford. racing 
manager of Godolphin. ex- 
plained; “Hallli^ will nee on 
Lasix as he has bled u the- 
pa^ and we want to prevent 
any recurrence. We know 
Cigar will be very hard to 
beat on his own track.” 

The controversial subject of 
medication inevitably rears 
its head when the Breeders' 
Cup comes around and the 
European challengers can 
hanlly be blamed for wanting 
to compete on level terms. 

Geoff Lewis has decided 
that Lake Coniston will race 
on bute. an anti-inflammatory 
which prevents pain, in 
the Breeders' Cup Sprint and. 
no doubt, ocher trainers will 
follow suit. 

Lake Coniston was not too 
bright when he first arrived 
but Lewis was much happier 
with him yesterday after feed- 
ing him bis Civourtte carrots, 
and described him as “a dif- 
ferent horse.” 

Lasix and bute are both 
twinn ed in this couHtiy but 
are commonly used in the 
States altbou^ New York 
held out until last month be- 
fore sanctioning them. 

Using these drugs for foe 
first time does not suddenly 
foiprove the performance of 
an animal but it can prevent a 
prabiem or mask one which 
develops during a race. 

British ehalleogers have 
tried them before without 
conspicuous success with 
only three British wins in 11 
years. 

Hailing remains a 5-2 
chance for the mile and a 
quarto* Classic on dirt wifo 


Coral’s who make Cigar 
fevouriteat4-6. 

Cigar, who has won his last 
11 races, was only a modest 
perfonner on turf and it was 
not until he was switched to 
the dirt surface that be be- 
came such a formidable per- 
former. Hallfog’s biggest suc- 
cesses have come on turf but 
he won on the dirt In Dubai 
during the wfoter. 

Fbr jumping wthusiasts. 
the Breeders’ Cup signifies 
foe virtual end of the turf fiat 
season here. Ground condi- 
tions are still on the test side 
for jumping but Wetherby 
stages foe Charlie Hall Chase 
on Saturday when JodamL 
Cogent. Barton Bank and 
Young Hustler are possible 
runners. 

Izijury has put paid to Vin- 
daloo’s quest for a record ten 
handicap wins on foe Flat in 
aseason. 

The gelding, trained by 
Jimmy Harris, has been 
retired until next year with a 
swelling on a foreleg just one 
short of foe outrigM record 
which he now shares with 
Chaplins Club. Glencrttft and 
Star Rage. 

This is a disappointing end 
to the story which has seen 
Vindaloo run ten times with- 
out winning since equalling 
the record on July 22 and it 
would appear that his cam- 
paign over the last three 
months has been 
mismanaged. 

Vindaloo was handicapped 
up fo tte hilt on turf but still 
relative^ well-treated on foe 
all-weather, on which be was 
quite at home. His all-weather 
rating was 81b less than turf. 

Why that mark was not ex- 
ploited is hard to Eathom. A 
rest foUoi^ by one or two 

runs on the all-weather would 

surely have spared the gallant 
tiiree-year-old an those fruit- 
less attempts on turf. 

Despite this, Harris must be 
congratulated on a One train- 
ing performance. 


Wise Approach looks good 
bet for win number seven 


W ISE APROACH can 
Binke it seven wins from 
his last nine races In the 
Uoyds Bowmaker Handicap 
Chase at Cteltenham this 
afternoon, writes Chris 
Hawkins, 

Wise Approach (2.55) ap- 
peals to love fost ^uod. He 
jumped well and made all to 
score under top weight at 
Wintetoton recently, having 
previously clocked a fest time 
at Market Rasen. At Exeter 
iflgt season he broke the track 
record over two and three- 
quarter miles. 

Bertone, from the same 
stable of Rim Bailey, has a 
leading chance in the Lydney 
Novices Chase. He looked 
sn^rt when cruising hon^ 20 


lengths clear on his reappear^ 
ance at Market Rasen and 
was subsequently odds-on at 
Kempton but was not fluent 
and finished third of four. He 
wiU have to be at his best to 
beat Sonic Star and Norse 
Raider (4.05). 

The latter, trained by Mar- 
tin Pipe, jumped like an old 
hand on hte chasing debut at 
Taunton. Be beat previous 
winner Nobl^ in the fastest 
time of the and locto a 
more than useful recruit 

At Yarmoufo Henry Cecil 
shoiild continue his good run 
wifo Ballador (2,35), who 
ran green when third (backed 
from 4-1 to T-4 fa\'ourite) first 
time out and the debutant 
Bright Water (3.45). , 
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McGoiaan . . . *it remains primarily a game of self-defence' 

After recent deaths in the ring, an 
independent report to be released today 
may point the way to m^e the sport safer, 
reports Frank Keating 

Boxing looks 
togetabit 
more clever 



Jost a sideshow . . . McGtdgan and Tonna All, who complained to his comm: that the Irishman was too strong; sqoare np 


W Tm painAiUy apt 
timlxig, this after- 
noon the British 
Bozing Board of 
Control makes public the 
report on the safety of boxing 
that it commissioned from a 
pan^ of independent neuro- 
surgeons after the death of 
Bradley Stone 18 months ago. 

Itie findings may take the 
wind from the sails of the 
British Medical Association, 
which is calling tbr the ban- 
ning of the sport or may fhr* 
ther fuel boxing's disputa- 
tious turmoil since the death 
of James Murray in Glasgow 
last week. 

*mie report must certainly 
not be seen as a knee-jerk 
reaction to Murray's trag- 
edy." warned the BBBC secre- 
tary John Morris. It had bem 
a thorough e?cammation, be 
said, “and was set up solely to 
find ^ulne ways of making 
the sport safer." 

Among file recommenda- 
'tions expected today are that 
random weigh-ins be intro- 
duced nation-wide in the run- 
up to title bouts to discourage 


the practice ct dehydration to 
shed weight: fighters will 
have to te under a taiget 
wei^t, to be fixed by the 
bo^'s doctors. 

The more sophisticated 
Magnetic Resonance Imaging 
brain file cost of which 
the promoter F rank Warren 
has already offered to under- 
write ihr every British boxer 
in the coming year, win also 
become compulsory. And the 
rest periods for fighters 
stopp^ by knockout may be 
extended fbom the coirent 28 
days. But more time between 
rounds, or even a 'reduction of 
them, is not expected to be on 
thelisL 

Beleaguered once more, 
even cornered, the represen- 
tatives of the spmt in Britain 
have, to their credit reacted 
in recent days with an im- 
pressive dighity — not the 
case with aU boxing’s defoid- 
ers in the past 

Morris and Warren have 
been both grave and articu- 
late in not once docking their 
case in public. The same goes 
for Nicky Piper and Barry 


McGuigan, former boxers 
who are respectively the sec- 
ret^ and president of fiie 
British Professional Boxers’ 
Association. 

The evidence of McGoi^an. 
the former world feather- 
weight champuxi, has been 
particularly arresting be- 
cause 13 years ago his oppo- 
nent. the West Africa cJiara- 
pkm Young All died after 
being in a coma for six 
months after being knocked 
out in the sixth round of a 
non-ti^ bout in Lcmdon. 

Yesterday McGuigan said 
the Nigerian's fate had caused 
a crisis in his life and subse- 
quent career. “The world 
stopped for me at fiiat time. 
While the young ttmti was In 
bis coma, f^ worry and sleep- 
less nights I couldn’t think of 
homing any more. It preyed on 
my mind without mercy. Fd 
go down to the handball all^ 
and spend hours im my own 
Just hitting the ball vaouitly, 
or take my dogs on long soli- 
tary walks in the bins around 
home. 

“When he died it made the 


trauma even worse, and al- 
tho ugh 1 resumed training 
again not a day passed with- 
out my asking myself if box- 
ing was worth tt” 

McGuigan had boxed Ali at 
the Grosronor House Hotel in 
Park lAne in June 1982 as 
part what they call a “dinner 
show*’, a phenomenon which 
h«< ite roots in Edwardian 
feudalism, whne the two rei> 
xesoitatives of the hoi poUoi 
hit each other in the Dace in 
fiont of dinner-jacketed hoity- 
toity feeding its face and pass- 
ing the port 

For the iininitiated these 
are bizarre not to say eerie 
occasions, for no cheering is 
allowed, indeed ito sound at 
all during the rounds and 
only polite clapping, if war- 
ranted. at the end of each 
three minutes of action. Thus 
these dinner shows allow 
watchers even Cairiy near the 
ringside to bear the conversa- 
tiOD between the boxer and 
the seconds in his comer. 

Between the second and 
third rounds on that tra^c 
evening, the young Nigerian 


was (dearly heard complain- 
ing that his (^jponent was 
"too strong, too strtmg". Be- 
fore the start of the final 
round, after a revived show- 
ing In the fifth. All's comer 
told him: “McGuigan's tiring. 
yDu*xe back in the fight” But 
the Irishman later,, in bis 
grief, recalled the sixth 
round: “I hit him round the 
temples a Ite:. He was tired. 
The damage always occurs 
when a man is fatigued. 

'1 hit him with a punch 
ri^t between the eyes. Ihe 
eyes spun round in his bead 
like the numbers in a slot ma- 
chine. He fell,” 

Like All Murray died after 
boxing In a “dinner show", al- 
tbou^ the crowd disturbance 
on that occasion two Fridays 
ago made grotesque such an 
event's tradition of silence 
when, as Roy Hattersley 
starkly put it on Monday eve- 
ning's Panorama, "Murray 
was beaten to death while the 
audience eiyoyed its dinner". 

Hattersley was dagger- 
sharp for the prosecution. A 
boxer’s priority, be put to 


McGuigan, was to render bis 
oj^nent unconscious. “No, 
said McGuigan, afE^ted, “it 
remains primarily a ^me of 
self-defence. 

“Fbr me and many others, 
boxing is the greatest of any 
one-on-one sport, tjkft ofiter 
kids I to(A part in many other 
sports, but boxiiig is some- 
thing elseu a game of physical 
chess in which you pit skills, 
wits and physical attributes 
against a guy who has more 
or less the same amount of 
attributes. You are trained 
just as much to defend, slip or 
evade as you are to attack. 
The name of the game is as 
much to hit as not to be hit.” 

Before the BBC programme 
the studio audience voted on 
whether boxing should be 
banned, forthwith, and 25 per 
cent wanted a ban, 57 per cent 
were against and 18 were un- 
decided. After the debate fire 
perwDtages were 27 for, 58 
against, and 15 still unde- 
cided. This morning, at the 
boxl^ board’s offices, the 
findings of a more scholarly 
poll will be announced. 


Doctors say ban is best safely measure 


Chris Mihill on why the medical profession believes the changes 
proposed by the BBBC will notlessen the risk of acute head injuries 


I OCTORS who have 
have studied boxing's 

^fects on the brain 

warned yesterday that likely 
moves by the British Boxing 
Board' of Control would do lit- 
tle to make the sport safer. 
Ihe real answer was to ban it 
Dr Jeff Cun^. who helped 
r-mnpilp thi* 1993 British Msd- 
~ Association report which 
.eluded that boxing at any 
-_.el was dangerous, described 
I'ecommendations before the 
oard as largely “cosmetic”. 
Dr Cundy, an anaesthetist 
at London’s Lewisham bespi- 
ts said the acute risk of a 
haemorrhage to the brain, 
and the long-term risk of boz- 
ors becoming punch drunk 
ftom cumulative damage, 
would xamain and shorter 
bouts might not help. 


Sport in brief 


“When a borer dies rapidly 
it is fimn bleeding inside the 
brain oe swelling of the brain. 
11118 is caused by blows in fiie 
ring. If the nombm'Qfpandies 
are reduced because of fewer 
roonds this should reduce the 
risks, but there is a danger 
that instead of pacing them- 
selves, boxm will fight more 
vicioukly over eight rounds 
Instead of 12. Ihere probably 
wont be a great deal of bene- 
ficial eCfect" 

He s a id tiiat more sophisti- 
cated brain-scanning tech- 
niques suCh as magnetic reso- 
nance imaging (MJW would be 
of limzted use b^use fiie ma- 
chinery was not portable 
to set up by the ring- 
side. And moves to prevent 
boxers dehydrating them- 
selves to lose wei^ would be 


Tennis 

Stefen Edberg became only 
the fourth plaj^ to play 1 JXK) 
top-class matches as he beat 
Italy's Renzo Furlan 6-3, 6-1 
to reach the second round of 
the Essen Open in Germany. 
The other three are Ivan 
JiDupy Connors and 
John McEnroe. 

In Seoul Tim Henman beat 
Croatia’s Igor Sarlc 6-1 6^ in 
the first round of the ATP 
Challenger event and will meet 
the Korean Yong-Il Yoon. 

Cricket 

The Australian Cricket Board 
(ACB) has dismissed the find- 
ings (if an Inquiry in Pakistan 
which cleared Salim Malik of 
the bribery charges levelled 
by three Australia players. 
“The board stands behind its 
players and believes these 
statements are correcL” said 
the ACB's chief executive 
Graham Halblsh. 


Roger Twose, the former 
Warwick^iire batsman, will 
^ Test debut for New 
in Machtes today. 
Surrey’s coach Grahame 
Clinton has left fits county by 
mutual coueent 

Boxing 

Lennox I,ewis’s solicitor yes- 
terday served a wilt on Frank 
Bruno and fiie World Bmdiig 
Council seddng to prevent 
Bruno defending his title 
g gfllrud- Mike T^on. Lewis 
wants to fight Bruno first. 

Badminton 

The English national cham- 
pion Anders Nielsen will 
have to pay bis own way to 
the Olymi^ Games, writes 
Richard Jago. His ban on 
ftiDding ~ imposed after be' 
withdrew foom a tournament 
without a medical certificate 
— was yesterday co nfi rmed 
by the Badminton Associa- 
tion cf England. 


useful — as dehydration can 
Increase file risk of brain dam- 
age — but diEDcult to police. 

*Tt is my view that boxing 
ShOlild be bamuri many 
ways these sug ges tions to 
TnaiTB it safer are we 

support anythin g that reduces 
the risk to boxers, but brain 
damage is happening too fee- 
qnentty and too sevei^y. 

“The number of boxers 
dying or having blood clots 
removed is increasing. I be- 
lieve weight treioing is to 
hiama, because it means more 
powei ^ punches are being 
delivered. The mortality rate 
fiom bozing is unacceptable.” 

Dr Paul Kemp, a brain-scan 
specialist who has carrted out 
tests of brain function in ama- 
teur boxers, was also sceptical 
that sbixter bouts or tbe use of 


Snooker 


It looks like a 
White Skoda 


Clive Everton In Sondertand 


J IMMY WHITE is back m 
contention for a titi^ after 
fiuee years without a tounia- 
ment win. “If practice form 
counted fbr anything," he 
said, “they could send me the 
Ae^ri^tnow.” 

White readied the quarter- 
finals d the Sk^ Grand 
Prix here yeste^y by beat- 
ing Northern Ireland's world 
No. 55 Jason Prince 5-0 in 94 
minutes. 

White, who made breaks of 
73 in the opening ftame and 
105 in the last seems to be on 
his way back to his best after 
a 1994-95 season rendered mis- 
erable ^ file side«ffects of a 
haic-tcanq^lant operation and 
surgery for testicular cancer. 


MRL as suggested this week by 
Frank Wanen, would have 
much practical effect 

Dr Eemp, of Addenbrookes 
Hospital, Cambridge, was 
until recently a specialist in 
scanning medicine at the 
Rc^ Navy Hospital at Has- 
lar, Gosport He carried out 
sophisticated brain-scans, 
using techniques not avail- 
able eisewbei^ which found 
impaired blood fiow and other 
changes. 

The boxers also had psyeho- 
metric teste to study the 
speed c£ their brain respons- 
es, and they were compared 
with sportsmen playing 
mkby. ftKTtball and hock^. 
“The bexij^ group alwa^ did 
woree,” he said. 

The researchers also found 
differences between those 
boxers who had had few bouts 

awrt ti wee who hart many , 

even at amatexu: level 

“The boxing firatamity 
gawms to believe that you 


Golf 


eifiier leeve the ring okay or 
you become brain-dead, but 
there is a lot of minor damage 
going on that is very difficult 
to detect and usually cannot 
be seen even using MRL We 
used sophisticated techniques 
to look for subtle changes. 

‘Tt’s not all or nothing and 
the damage doesn’t manifest 
itself at one time. But these 
small changes lead to boxers 
becoming punch drunk." 

Even regular MRI scans 
would not predict which box- 
ers would suSbr a massive 
brain haemerrhage. "There 
should be annual psychomet- 
ric teste of boxers to see If they 
were becoming inteUectual^ 
impaired but, again, this 
would not predict who was at 
risk of a serious brain bleed in 
the ring," said Dr Kemp. 

"IT boxers are still ^owed 
the bead for a target they will 
show damage. YOU CBIUlOt gO 

OD hitting an organ like the 
brain and not get damage.” 


Italy debates 

compulsory 

heaciguards 

T he Italian parliament 
yesterday considered a 
proposal to make the wear- 
ing Iff headgnards compul- 
sory in professional and 
amateur bouts. 

Paolo Molinaro, a mem- 
ber of Silvio BeiTusconi’s 
Forza Italia opposition 
party, said his proposal was 
prompted by the deaths of 
James Muit^ in Glasgow 
and two Rlipino teenagmv. 

Molinaro has smit copies 
of his proposals to the Ital- 
ian National Olympic Com- 
mittee and the Italian Box- 
ing Federation for them to 
evaluate and sorest any 
changes they think 
necessary. 

Bis. proposals have little 
immediate prospect of be- 
coming law, especially if It- 
aly’s government is de- 
feated In a vote of no 
confidence tomorrow. 


Torrance makes tour showdown a family affair 


David DavlM 


S AM TORRANCE, having 
the season of his life, nev- 
ertheless wore the look of a 
worried man at Gatwick Air- 
port yesterday. His concern 
was sot his upcoming flight 
to Gibraltar and tomorrow’s 
Volvo Masters at Valderrama 
but file feet that his son 
Dy ni yi, Bwen, and daughter 
Pboebe, three, were doing 
what excited young children 
do at airports, shoc^g cfC in 
all directions. 

Fte- what Is one of his big- 
gest wedks in a long and dis- 
tinguished career — he has 
file chance to win the Volvo 
Order of Merit fmr the first 
time in 25 years on tour — the 
Scot has chosen to surround 
himself with hte femfty. It is, 
even if he has to retrieve 


young s(»is from under lu^ 
gage carts, more relaxing. 

He was aghast at the recent 
news of the break-up of Nick 
Faldo’s marriage. ”As a 
Ihtber,” he said, “X simply 
cant onderstend H. When 
he’s in Ameriia he's got all 
the freedom he wants. I know 
fiiaf s no way to run a life but 
at leari the would still 
haveafafiier.'' 

^ Torrance the chance to 
add the Older of Merit to his 
Ryder Cup and Dunhill Cup 
tooours is simply “fentestic”. 
As the ultimate professional 
he has never made any secret 
of the feet that be would 
wBgarri being European No. 1 
as tbe ul timate acTOlade, and 
despite looking drawn and 
tired he is intent on one more 
we^ oflntense efforl 

He is £3,630 ahead of his 
compatriot Colin Montgo- 


■1 


. 1 . 


merie, another tired man who 
has played in 19 events in 
Europe compared with TDz^ 
ranee’s 25. 

Montgomerie is the man 
who gets the fevourite’s nod 
from yet anotiier man eligibte 
to play for Scotland. Sandy 
Lyle, who won this event in 
1992. Lyle feels that Montgo- 
merie’s driving, almost al- 
ways long and strai^t will 
serve him wdl on a course 
where being on tbe fbirway Is 
a must 

"The secret fiiou^” said 
Lyle, “will be to get ctff to a 
good start They are both 
knackered and if the wind 
gets up on these fast gi t ien & 
then all you've got to do is 
lose half a per cent concen- 
tration and your putt will go 
15 feet past And concentra- 
tion is always easier when 
you are going well” 




Rugby League 


Edwards and 
Powell to miss 
World Cup final 


Paul Pitapatrlek 


NGLAND suffered a 
dual disappointment 
yesterday when Shaun 
Edwards, the captain, and 
Daryl Powell were ruled out 
o£ Satmr^’s World Cup final 
at Wembley. 

The sli^ consolation for 
Phil Larder, England^ coach, 
is that their absence makes 
selection of the team to face 
Australia that much simpler. 
This experienced pair formed 
Bi^land’s half-back partner- 
ship in the opening match al- 
most three weeks ago but nei- 
ther was guaranteed a place 
in the final 

Edwards picked up a cut in 
the opening match. That 
turned Into a knee infection 
and the scrum-half has not 
played since, his condition 
not helped by his poor reac- 
tion to antibiotics. He ruled 
himself out when tbe infec- 
tion flared again. 

Powell, tbe Keighley stand- 
off, has played in two games 
in the tournament but missed 
Saturday’s semi-final against 
Wales at Old Traflbrd because 
of a calf strain. 

In Edwards’s absence 
Bobby Goulding, the St Hel- 
ms scrum-half, has collected 
two Man of the Match awards, 
and Tony Smith, the Castle- 
ford stand-off, proved a more 
than capable cl^uty for Pow- 
eU at Old Trains This pair 
now seem certain to join 
forces again. 

John Bentley is also un- 
likely to be fit The Halifex 
winger, who twice played im- 
preraively as Martin Offiah’s 
replseement suffered ham- 
string damage fo his third 
matdi against Soufil Africa. 

More encouragingly for 
tArrter Jascm Roblnsou, file 
winger whose damaged foot 
on Monday was a cause for 


Rugby Union 


worry, and .Andy Farrell, ihe 
loose forward who is suffer- 
ing from a slight groin strain, 
are expected (o be fit. 

Larder was also r^iortcd not 
to have ruled Gar}’ Connolly 
out of a place in (he 17. e\ on 
though the Wigan i-entrc or 
filll-back has not {fayed so tar 
after oontraciing pneumonia 
week before the tounument 

Stuart Cummings, tite 
year-old Widnes referee, will 
take charge of the flail. He 
also officiated at die touran- 
ment's opening game. 

• Australia coidd be fined for 
flouting the World Cup's rules 
on tolKicco advertising. Mem- 
bers of their support staff ran 
on to the pitch during Sun- 
day's seml-flnnl u’in over New 
Zealand .*it Huddersfield and 
all wore sweatshirts wifii the 
logo of the team’s sponsor — 
the tobacco comptmv Win- 
field — on the front. 

“We are so upset that we 
are calling for .*i meeting of 
the tournament standin*.; 
committee to consider fining 
.Australia,” said the New Zea- 
land league president Gra- 
ham Carden, a. member of tlie 
International Bo.'U’ri. 

The tournament director 
Maurice Lindsay said Austra- 
lia had been told not to repe.’it 
their ploy during the fia'il. 

Australians constantly 
put people on to the field of 
pl^ wearing branded sweat- 
shirts," he said. 'Tobacco ad- 
vertising is clearly banned in 
the tournament The .Austin- 
lien Rugby League are fully 
aware of this feet but deliber- 
ately flouted the anti-tobacco 
rules. 

“The matter has been the 
subject of a complaint from 
B^ Television and we fully 
support them.” 

• Simon AngeU, the 23-year- 
old New Zealand and Auck- 
land Warriors forward, has 
joined Feafiierstone Rovers. 


Wales extend 
Quinnell link 


Robert AnnsSrang 


C RAIG QUINNELL will 
emulate bis father 
Derek and elder 
brother Scott and make bis 
Wales debut In tbe interna- 
tional against Fiji at Cardiff 
Arms Park on November 11. 
The introduction of the 20- 
year^ld LlanelU flanker is 
one of four changes from 
Wales’s startup line-up for 
last mtmth’s defeat by South 
Africa in Johannesburg. 
Quinnell said yesterday: 
It’s great to be capped at a 
younger age than both my 
dad and Scott, but Til be look- 
ing to play my own style of 
game rather than copy either 
oi them." Derek, who won 23 
caps, began his Test career 
against France in 1972, and 
Scott won tbe first of his eight 
caps against Canada in 1993 
before switching to rugby 
league, signing for Wigan in a 
£400,000 deal last year. 

leuan Evans, at 31. will be- 
come tbe most capped player 
in tbe histtny of Welsh rugt^ 
when he makes his 56th inters 
national appearance. The 
Llanelli and Lions wing, who 
has scored a record 23 tries 



Evans . . . record breaker 


k wjfl brea 
cord held by JPR Williams. 

Cardiff and Llanelli each 
have five players in the team. 
Apart fixim Quinnell, tbe in- 
comers are tbe Llanelli centre 
Nigel Davies, who missed out 
on tbe World Cup after win- 
ning his 19th cap against Ire- 
land last season, tbe Lldnelli 
wing Wayne Proctor, and tbe 
Cardiff lock Andy Moore, who 
won his first cap as a replace- 
ment against South Africa. 

Among notable absentees 
are two former captains, Gar- 
eth Llewellyn and Robert 
Jones, who were among 
Wales’s more successful pl^*- 
ers last season. Wales have 
won on]fr one matxd] in a majm* 
competition this year, against 
Japan during the World Cup. 
in which th^ failed to reach 
the knock-out stages. 

WJUCSt J Tbamm (LUfMIl]; I B*hm 
tUanallll, O ThonM* {Bridgendi. N 
DmiM (Llanelli), W si uoIm ajanaihk M 
Ja w l i ha tPoMnviMl, A Maara (Cardllf): 
e Leader (Swanaea), 4 Heiepi 
(Cardiff, capo. J Bwdaa (Neatni, A I 
(Swanaea). D Joeaa (CaidHl). c i 
(LlanalU), H Ttavtor (Cardiff). ■ 

(Cardiff), naiitaiiaieialii S Ml ICardMi. 
A Wllllana (Swansea), R Howlay 
(BridQsnd). S MManw (NaaOi). L Mwrtaa 
(Cardiff), a J«ddna (SwanaaaL 

• Wales’s former captain 
Paul TTiorbum has been left 
out of file Neath team to play 
tbe Fijians today. 

• Hariequins will host three 
ragby tei^ue games at The 
Stoop next month, when Lon- 
don Broncos move in for a 
^ort st^. 

The ftoncos will also play 
six games this season at 
Charlton Athletic's ground, 
which they are planning to 
tnaVe fiielr base when the 
Super League starts in 
March. 

• Mike Catt is almost certain 
to miss Bath's home match 
against Saracens on Saturday 
after Injuring his ankle in an 
accidental clash with Harle- 
quins' stand-off David Pears 
last Saturd^. 
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Boxing looks to get clever, page 15 


Captain misses World Cup final, page 15 


England 
off to a 
painless 
winning 
start 
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Is this a par 
four that I see 


before me? 


Edwwd Harris 
in ItMiillnitontipin 


S O FAR. so good. Eng- 
land remain unbeaten 
in South Africa and all 
the troops are fully fit for 
the nest encounter, which 
In itself is something of an 
achievenient. 

Yesterday they racked np 
a 112-rnn victory over 
Nicky Oppenhelmer^s ZZ in 
what was the first 
played in the R^nblic by 
an officially approved 
senior 'England side since 
MJK Smith's team left here | 
30 years ago. 

The tour 'manager Ray , 
nizngworth said: “It was an 
ideal first match really. 
The hospitality has been sn- 1 
perb. it*s a lovely, setting ' 
and ft was a good workront. 
The batsmen had to work 
hard early on and the 
bowlers got a mn.** 

The pick of England's 
bowling on a slow pitch 
that drew the sting flrom 
Devon Maleobn and Darren 
Goagb was the left-arm 
spinner Richard Illing- 
woitii, who took five for 48. 
Those figures were dented 
only by Page, wbo, 

having retired from the 
crease once because he fbr^ 
got to put in his contact 
lenses, returned to smack 
three sixes off the Worces- 
tershire spinner. 

lUmgworth gained his 
revenge and afterwards his 
namesake Ray described 
him as the most improved 
spinner in England, the 
result of a chat the pair had 
a couple of years ago at 
Lord's, the chairman 
revealed with a smile. 

Stewart playing himself 
in after three months out 
with a broken finger, 
scored 74 by luucb when be 
retired to give others a 
chance. Mark Ramprakash 
and Jack Russell chipped in 
with asefhl knocks, but 
yesterday’s action was. in 
truth, a million miles fimm 
the intense battle England 
will foce in the Test series. 

England declare on 242 
for five. The Oppenheimer 
XX never threatened: their 
top scorer was the Soweto- 
bom Geoffrey Toyana, who 
will face England in the 
opening £lrst-ria& match in 
the township on Friday. 



Vincent Hanna 


Mk NYWAYIlayface 

#\ down in the misty 
Awm morning, and stared 
# wntotheabyssofthe 
Road Hole bunker. A laige 
black bird Sew down, perched 
on die rim and squawked at 
me. 

I was stru^ling to fit foe 
word '*nevermore” into a golf- 
ing context, when a wee man 
over the wall andsaid: 
“Theraoenhimseff^is hoarse 
that croaks theentrancettf" 
Torrance under my 
battlements.” 

‘Tou must be well paid.** I 
smytped, *‘by foe and 

Ancient, to stand around 
plasring Lady Macbeth." 

“Would that 1 were." he 
replied. "Of course I wouldna* 
refose a dram from you." It 
was 720am and foe hm 

was closed, but he had a hip 
flask and a few more folksy 
tales. 

The ravens (large crows in 
truth), explained D uncan (for 
so he caU^ himself), are foe 
s;^ts <rf^goIfers who have 
fallen at ^ infomous Road 
Hole, foe 1 7th on foe Old 
Course. Eager to impress, 1 
said that from foe green to the 
tee it was top-full of direst 
cruelty. 

“Not bad,'* said Duncan, 

‘ Tnit I happen to know that 
Lady M ^ terrible golfer, 

far too violent and erratic: ail 
that ‘Come to my woman 's 
breastsandtakemymilkjbr 
golT. I ask you, would Sam 
Torrance talk like that?" 
Probably not. I said, but what 
had foat to do with playn^ foe 
Road Hole?' 

Let me start again. The 
most Camous par four in the 
gai^ is a mystery wr^p^ 
inside an en^ma which, even 
when deciphered, may be de- 
feated only by two shots of 
great skilL Luck doesn't come 
into iL Local ^irits that tend 
on mortal fooughts must be 
confronted. 


fail 












Gone to groond . . - towmhip children, hnssed fo far fop day, watching En gland play the Niefcy Opp enhrf^m er XI yesterday PHOTOQRAmRSECCANADEN 


Now Packer targets clubs 


The Australian tycoon is making another attempt to get a 
televised share of world rugby. Rob^ Armstrong reports 


K erry packer 

plans to launch a 
world club champi- 
onship uivolvlr^ foe 
major rugby union nations 
next summer, with backing of 
at least £50 million. 

The Australian media mag- 
nate. whose attempt to float a 
Test match compkitjon was 
thwarted last summer by his 
long-time rival Rupert Mur 
doch, has renewed bis assault 
on the game’s status quo by 
sending his repres^tatives to 
Britain with a brief to sign up 
leading clubs for foe global 
competition, scheduled to 
take place from May to 
August 1996. One has watched 


John Porlman, page 14 


Founders. 

Worth going the 
extra mile for. 


foe English cup-holders Bath 
in successive weeks. 

fjlegotiatkms are currently 
being conducted between 
Packer's Australian televi- 
sion executives and the South 
African T\^ channel Emek 
with the aim of providing 
funding and coverage of the 
e\'ent across the southern 
hemisphere. If European 
broadcasting companies also 
pledge their resources to foe 
venture, top clubs in England. 
Wales. France and Italy 
would almost certainly be- 
come invoh'ed in a huge po- , 
tential money-spinner. 

Packer's ambitious plan to 
float a Test match competi- 1 
tion through Ms World Rugby 
Corporation was thwarted i 
last summer by Murdoch, | 
who agreed a lucrative 10 - 
year deal with the three I 
major southern hemisphere | 


unions. Since ^n, foou^ 
Packer has chained his strat- 
egy. targeting clubs rather 
than indhddual players or 
their unions as the key con- 
stituents most likely to be 
open to persuasion. 

hi Australia he is power- 
fully placed to sign up leading 
clubs such as Randwlck after 
contriving to get two rep^ 
sentatlves on to foe executive 
committee of foe Australian 
Rugby Football Union in 
August. He enjoys popular 
support among many leading 
players, including foe Walla- 
bies' captain Phil Kearns, 
whose influence could be cru- 
cial tn persuading the clubs 
that Packer’s ideas are in 
their best intenesto. 

In England and Wales, foe 
distrust that exists between 
top clubs and their respective 
unions since August’s Inters 


: national Board decision in 
favour of professionalism 
could work in Packer’s favour 
as he sets about wooing Bath. 
Leicester, Cardiff, l^melli 
and ofoers. Ross Tumbull, a 
Sydney solicitor who works 
ibr Packer, atimided last Sat- 
uiday's Courage League One 
clafo betweeai Harlequjns and 
Bath at The Stoop and spoke 
with club cfficials. 

South African clubs are es- 
pecially eager to take part , in 


matcbes. Last montb Bernard 
Lapasset president of foe 
French Rugby Federation, 
received- an emphatic “non'* 
when be asked Toulouse, 
Castres and B^les-Bordeaux 
not to take part in the inaugu- 
ral European Cup. which 
starts next week. collec- 
tive raspberry was a clear 
sign that French clubs are 
hungry for international com- 


^ £^100 mwided tbe money 
riAL and Packer’s plan en- 


an intmmatlmial club champi- 
onship that includes English 


and French sides because of 
tbe relatively short travel 
time — 10 hours — entaQe^ 
Public interest in a genuine 
high-quality competitloii is 
guaranteed in Sratb Africa 
thanks to the Springboks’ suc- 
cess in winning the World 
Cup last June. 

In France, Packer would 
have to read: an agreement 
with Antenne 2, the diannal 
that transmits foe national 
club championship as well as 
France’s Five Nations 


Is ri^^ and Packer’s plan en- 
visa^ a turnover of £100 mil- 
lion in the first year. 

The biggest stumbling- 
block may well be the new 
draft r^uHation on broadcast- 
ing that the IB recommended 
to member unions this 
montiL The rule seeks to 
reserve all negotiatii^ ri^its 
on. TV agreements to foe 
unions, preventing the top 
dubs from setting up their 
own deals with media 
tycoons. In foe ongoing power 
struggle between clubs and . 
unions. Acker’s latest inter- 1 
ventlon could be decisive. 


witches' cauldron of the Road 
Hole bunker awa its you. 

Philip Walton went in on 
Thursday, and had to play out 
backward. The best driving 
line takes you close to foe con- 
servatory tea-room of the 
Road Hole Hotel where foe 
is armoured but the 
bill for glazing is 

£ 10 . 000 . 

I watched the saintly Ben 
Crenshaw shave the hotel 
draw in a six-iron across foe 
green from the rough, nestle it 
10 feet behind the hole, and 
geta three. 

I BlowmelfRonanRafibrty 
I didn't also hole a monster 
' firom 45 feet over foe horizon. 

I A half inbirdies? Outrageous. 
Duncan glowered at foe sky 
awaiting retribution for fois 
afiront, and muttered about 
vaulting ambition o’erleaplng 
itself. 

St Andrews is a marvellous 
natural accident, a fossilised 
sea with its own eddies and 
waves and breakers. A cam- 
eraman who go^ up foe tele* 
visitm cherry-picker crane 
told zne he'sssen it move 
about And who will contra- 
dict him? 


G olf on foe Old 
Course is about 
placement nerve 
and scdf-belief. Peter 
Thomson said: “IT there is one 
part of your game not r^t 
foe Old Ckiurse will find it ’’ 

I bavenT: maitiODed foe 
shiftily wind, tim blind drive, 
and foe walljust over the 17th 
green. Tosaynofoingoflarge 
black birds and Scots called 
Duncan who quote Macbeth at 
you. 

But all that sprawling about 
the bunker caused me to rick 
my back. I met a splendid 
masseur called Dimas Rodri- 
guez, son of a Bronx wrestler, 
who worked fer Disney World, 
feU in love with Scotland and 
lives inStMonans. 

He kneaded in some Ibal- 
smelling unguent whidh he 
said was callcMl Hello Vera or 
something. He didn’t fool me, 
though— not with those 
empty cartons of lizard legs, 
Turks’ noses and newt eyes 
outside. 

That’s the trouble with the 
Road Hole, one way or another 
it gets you. "What sort of hole 
is it," asked Rafferty, "where 
you arrive three shots ahead 
and still be thinking: bow do I 
play this without making a 
complete bollocks of it?” 

As Lady Macbeth once did. 
Duncan claims foe took an 
ei^t at foe Z7fo in a Glamis 
mixed fburbaU, causing fipy 
partiser, aMrB^uo. to 
storm off foe green foouting: 
“Thou has it now. . .andlfear 
thou play 'dst mostjbulfy for 
ft." 

J bet she made a cutting 
retort — or got hmr friends to 
doit. 


I T IS a 461-yard dogleg to 
foe i^t foe “elbow^ttf* 
which used to be foe en- 
gine sheds of foe old rail- 
way station. In 1960 they built 
an hotel but the foeds stayed 
the same. 

The green cuts upwards to 
tbe left, 65 yards across bat 
with less foan 10 between the 
pin and foe road. Hit right and 
you need a compass to find foe 
bole, go for foe £U« and foe 
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Whatever 
America votes 
for, Doonesbuiy 
mistrusts It. 
“I’m not into 
comics. I’m into 
satire,” Garry 
IVudeau insists. 
“Satire is an 
ungentlemanly 
art. It is lacking 
in balance. 

It is inherently 
unfeir. it 
distorts the 
j surface trtith 
I to probe fora 
'reality that is 
buried deeper.” 

I Martin Walker 
on 25 years of 
Doonesbury 
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Across 

4 Partner of S with change for 
a pound eunong dwellings (6) 
O Pause for public transport 
to devour the lady (8) 
95ee8 

1 0 Tree by a stream with a 
chimney about in Scotland 
( 8 ) 

11 Sweet inveetigafed by the 
conceited (6-6) 

15 English aitele about 

Conservative work of art (7) 

1 7 A murder mystery must 
have resonance (7) 

18 See B 

22 Hit by scam in Japanese 
money (8) 

23 Eliminating round with 
smart girl round the piano 
(M) 

24 Fairy king in nasty surprise 
tor 4 across (8) 


25,8 Qet round female more 
prepared vnth time to 
conform 142.4) 

DokWi 

1,7 Where Macbeth sew the 
handle el the dagger ( 1 0) 

2 Speculation about the ways 
a man can get a proper 
paper ( 10 ) 

8 Lastturn — take a look 
around and reduce one's > 
offer (8) 

4 Method? Say ire a gun (8) 

5 SelHove sadly gets 
champion to be humiliated 
f4,4) 

7 See 1 and 21 


18 Tick notoK in Devon (8) 

1 4 Peer with many a for- 
mation goes to heaven (8) 
16 Sillytoget one honour — 
many He dispersed (8) 

18 Mama should be love? (6) 
20 Goddess has dual Identity 
(4) 

21,7 Carte blanche for 
unassisted drawing (4,4) 


^ 8obitfea ternerrow 


8 , 6,16 Potentially a tady 
sworn In — about time! But 
be patient (4,3. 3.5,2, 7 .3) 

12 information raised by £1 

when It's at church slgnifise 
dereliction of duty ( 10 ) 
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